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Chapter I 
THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this investigation is to| and of bringing them to try-out new methods 
study the attitude of teachers toward super- | of instruction. The ordinary supervisor, if 
vision to discover, first, the general atti- | one may judge from the current practice in 
tude of teachers toward supervisors, second, | the field of supervision, seems to think 

the kinds of mistakes that teachers think that all he needs to do is to tell teachers 
that supervisors most frequently make in | what to do or why certain changes are desir- 


their supervision, and third, the sugges- able. The results of this type of supervi- 
tions that teachers have for the improve- sion, both in terms of the changes secured 
ment of supervision. in teaching and the attitude of teachers 


The attitude of teachers toward super- | toward supervision, would seem to indicate 
vision is an important factor in the admin- | that this conventional verbal salesman type 
istration, supervision, and improvement of | of supervision is not, however, very effec- 
the teaching staff. First of all the teach-/| tive. Much has been written upon this sub- 
er's attitude will limit in a very real way | ject as applied to the instruction of pupils. 
her progress in learning to teach. It will | In general, the import of these new discus- 
determine the kinds of modifications that sions is that the attitude of the learner is 
she is willing to attempt in her teaching, important, that as far as possible we should 
the energy with which the changes are pur- (| attempt to create a problem consciousness on 
sued, and the learning that takes place. It| the part of the learner, and that a problem 
would be difficult to overemphasize the im- | consciousness is created not merely by tell- 
portance of these matters in the supervision ing the learner that certain things which we 
of instruction. As almost every experienced | wish him to learn will be valuable to him 
supervisor knows, one of the problems asso- | but by putting him into natural life situa- 
ciated with the supervision of instruction tions where he can come to see the importance 
is that of bringing teachers to depart from| of things for himself. The skilled supervi- 
the procedures to which they are accustomed | sor accomplishes this same effect by using 
1. Editor's Bote: The Journal of Experimental Education is published quarterly, each issue containing selected papers 
with reference to a major aspect of Education. While the study published in this issue is not of an experimental 
character it illustrates the use of the Journal for the publication of monograph materials. It is hoped through the 
publication of such materials that the Journal say preserve for the future use of the profession worthy materials for 
which there is no immediate avenue of publication.—Aa. S. Barr, Chairman of the Editorial Board. 

2. Barr, A. 8. An Introduction to the Seientific Study of Classroom Supervision, (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1951) 
Pp. 256-259. 237 
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the teaching situation to create a problem 
consciousness. 

In the second place, the attitude of 
the teacher toward supervision is important 
in the teacher-supervisor relationship that 
characterizes the administration of the 
teaching staff. Just what this relationship 
is will be discussed in some detail in the 
succeeding chapters. It is sufficient to 
say here that in many instances this rela- 
tionship is not what it should be. This re- 
lationship is important, however, because 
teachers are not going to be happy when they 
have to work under such conditions (and 
teachers do have a right to happiness), the 
pupils are not going to have the kinds of 
instruction that we desire them to have be- 
cause the teachers are not going to be in 
the frame of mind to provide this instruc- 
tion, and the supervisors are not going to 
be happy except those who have been trained 
to live in a constant state of turmoil and 
therefore not as efficient as they should 
be in the discharge of their responsibili- 
ties when they must work under such condi- 
tions. Many an otherwise capable adminis- 
trator has cut short his period of profes- 
sional usefulness because of his inability 
to secure proper teacher-supervisor rela- 
tionships. 

The relationship of the supervisor to 
the teacher, because of the nature of super- 
vision, involves many difficult problems of 
learning and social adjustment on the part 
of both the teacher and the supervisor. The 
supervisor must modify tremendously complex 
behavior patterns; he must in many cases 
change well-established habits of work, hab- 
its that are not only well established but 
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often regarded by the teacher as correct, 
Obviously, such a difficult task will not be 
satisfactorily discharged unless there is, 
bond of mutual understanding and good wil) 
between the teacher and the supervisor, Frog 
the standpoint of the ultimate yield of sy. 
pervisory efforts this bond is particularly 
important. Much of a teacher's effective- 
ness depends upon the enthusiasm and the 
"drive" which she puts into her work. A 
technically superior method of supervision 
may yield indifferent results if the teacher 
is not convinced of the probable effective- 
ness of the modifications suggested or if 
she applies the suggestions in a half-heart- 
ed manner or in a resistant attitude. All 
in all it would seem that there is ample 
justification therefore, for the study of 
the reactions of teachers toward supervi- 
sion. 

It is hoped that the present study may 
contribute to a better understanding between 
teachers and supervisors by supplying super- 
visors with information about the general at- 
titude of teachers toward supervision, about 
the supervisors' most frequent mistakes as 
seen by teachers, and about how teachers 
think that the practice of supervision can 
be improved. The study should be helpful to 
teachers and supervisors alike. While a nun- 
ber of articles discussing this general top- 
ic have appeared in educational periodicals 
in recent years very few systematic studies 
have been made of it. The most comprehen- 
sive study of this problem was that made by 
Nutt! some years ago to which the reader is 
referred for further facts and details, Ad- 
ditional references are given at the end of 
the investigation reported herein. 


l. Mutt, H.W. "The Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, 
III (February 6, 1924), pp. 59-64. 
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Chapter II 


THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


Three questions arose in the collection 
of the data for this investigation: (1) From 
where should the data be gathered; i.ée., 
What types of institutions should be selected 
as representing the supervisory situations 
which the authors desired to study? (2) From 
whom should data be collected; i.e., Should 
inquiries be made of all teachers or of some 
carefully selected group of teachers? 

(3) What kinds of data should be sought? 
i.e., TO what phases of the supervisory pro- 
gram should the reactions of teachers be 
sought? 

In answer to the first of these ques- 
tions it seemed best to choose schools in 
cities ranging from approximately 20,000 to 
150,000 population. In cities of this size 
the census returns indicated that there were 
about one hundred such cities in the mid- 
west states: Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, I1l- 
linois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. The following 
letter was sent to the superintendents in 
these cities requesting their cooperation. 


"Dear Mr. 


There are a number of problems in 
the field of supervision that challenge 
the attention of students of this sub- 
ject. One very interesting problem in 
this field is the teachers! attitude to- 
ward supervision. Some investigations 
have been made of this problem but they 
are for various reasons limited in scope. 
We should like to carry these investiga- 
tions further. As a by-product of this 
inquiry we should like to secure informa- 
tion on the attitude of both good and 
poor teachers. There is probably no 
great difference, but we should like to 
know the situation. 


To this end we are asking your co- 
operation: 


1. May we send questionnaires to some 
of your teachers? 

2. Will you supply us on the enclosed 
blank the names and addresses of 


about six of your most successful 
teachers, and six of your least 
successful teachers? 


We should be glad to have you designate 
the typve of school in vhich each teach- 
er teaches: elementary school, junior 
high school, and senior high school. 
This information will be treated as 
confidential. 

Sincerely yours," 


Seventy-one superintendents signified 
their willingness to cooperate in this study 
and furnished the data requested. The super 
intendents and teachers in the following ci- 
ties participated in this study: 


Wisconsin: 
Appleton, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Janesville, Kenosha, Manitowoc, 
Oshkosh, Racine, Sheboygan, West 
Allis, and Wausau. 


Minnesota: 
Duluth and Winona. 


Iowa: 
Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Mason City, 
Sioux City, and Waterloo. 


Illinois: 
Alton, East Aurora, Bloomington, 
Chicago Heights, Cicero, Decatur, 
East St. Louis, Evanston, Joliet, 
Kankakee, Kewanee, Moline, Oak 
Park, Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, 
and Springfield. 


Indiana: 
Evansville, East Chicago, Fort 
Wayne, Gary, Kokomo, Lafayette, 
Muncie, Richmond, South Bend, 
and Terre Haute. 


Michigan: 
Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Flint, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Muskegon, Pontiac, Saginaw, and 


Wyandotte. 


] 
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Ohio: 
Ashtabula, Barbarton, East Liver- 
pool, Elyria, Lima, Lorain, Mans- 
field, Marion, Portsmouth, San- 
dusky, Springfield, Youngstown, 
and Zanesville. 


In answer to the question: "From whom 
should data be collected?” It seemed best 
to collect data from a selected group of 
teachers rather than from all teachers in- 
discriminately. Supervisors and the spon- 
sors of supervision have been prone to reply 
to teachers’! criticisms of supervision that 
it is the poor teacher who objects to super- 
vision and that the criticisms must not be 
taken too seriously. With this thought in 
mind the superintendents to whom the origi- 
nal inquiry employed in this investigation 
was addressed were asked to furnish the names 
of six of the most successful teachers and 
six of the least successful teachers em- 
ployed in their respective school systems. 
The names of approximately eight hundred fif- 
ty teachers were secured in this way. One 
half of these teachers, according to the Su- 
perintendent's estimates, were good teachers, 
and one half were relatively poor teachers. 

The following information was collected 
from each teacher: 

1. The type of school in which she 
taught. 

2. Number of years of teaching experi- 
ence. 

3. Number of years in her present posi- 
tion. 

4. The amount of academic training. 

5. The amount of professional training. 

6. The Kinds of supervisors supervising 
her teaching. 

7. The amount of supervision received. 

(a) the number of visits per month, 
(b>) the average length of these 
visits, etc. 

8. The type of supervisor which in the 
teacher's judgment rendered the most effi- 
cient service. 

9. The relative efficiency of the sev- 
eral types of supervisory activities. 

10. The specific kinds of help received 
from the various types of supervisors. 

1l. Whether or not the teacher thought 
that the supervision had been detrimental to 
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her work, and if so, in what way. 

12. What problems the teacher had had 
with which she had not received satisfactory 
help. 

13. What aid the teacher had sought of 
her own initiative from supervisors, etc, 

A copy of the questionnaire is repro- 
duced in the appendix. 

The following letter accompanied the 
questionnaire to those teachers asked to pan 
ticipate in the investigation: 


"Dear 


Supervisors and administrators 
must, as a rule depend upon subtle 
cues and impressions to guide them in 
their efforts to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of their work with teachers. 
Many difficulties stand in the way of 
a frank exchange of opinion between 
teacher and supervisor. We believe 
that teachers can make a valuable con- 
tribution to educational supervision 
by a frank discussion of those super- 
visory activities which seem to them 
most valuable and least objectionable. 


To this end we are asking a group 
of teachers to register their judgments 
upon certain supervisory practices. 
With this thought in mind we shall ap- 
preciate very much having you fill out 
and return the enclosed blanks. These 
blanks are rather detailed, but de- 
tailed information is the only kind 
that seems valuable in this case. The 
information which you give will be 
held in strictest confidence and will 
be used in no way to embarrass you. 


Very truly yours, 


P.S. We are not ‘broadcasting’ these 
blanks but sending them to selected 
teachers. We are therefore especial- 
ly anxious to have replies from every 
one." 


About three weeks after the first let- 
ter and questionnaire had been sent, the fol- 
lowing follow-up letter was addressed to each 
of the teachers from whom returns had not 
been received. 


"Dear 


Some weeks ago we sent you a ques- 
tionnaire pertaining to the effective- 
ness of supervision. We have a very 
satisfactory response from the teachers 
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to whom it was addressed. We are anx- 
ious, however, for your reaction to 
these materials. Will you kindly take 
a few minutes to fill in the questions 
and return the blank to me. As we 
have previously stated, we are not 
'broadcasting' these blanks but have 
sent them to a few selected individu- 
als. 


We realize fully that it is quite 

a task to fill out one of these blanks, 

but we are anxious for your assistance. 

We know of no other way to obtain this 
information. 

Sincerely yours," 


The above follow-up letter brought ina 
large number of returns which probably would 
not have been received otherwise. A second 
follow-up letter was sent to all the delin- 
quents about three weeks after the first. 
This letter also brought in a few returns 
but the questionnaires that were returned 
in response to this third appeal were on the 
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whole rather indifferently filled out. Some 
of them could not be used in the study in- 
asmuch as they merely supplied information 
as to the training and experience of the 
teacher and contributed nothing of conse- 
quence with respect to supervision. 

To test the reliability of the question- 
naire certain items were chosen more or less 
at random from the study, some forty-six in 
all, and the data on these items tabulated 
from each fourteenth questionnaire. The co- 
efficient of currelation between the scores 
on these items from twenty-five blanks in 
this tabulation and for the whole group was 
-95. The result appeared satisfactory. No 
attempt was made to test the reliability of 
the questionnaire by having the same indi- 
viduals respond to the same questionnaire a 
second time. The data, however, appear to 
be of a sort in which one might expect a 
reasonable amount of consistency. 


| 

| 
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Chapter III 


THE TEACHERS WHO SUPPLIED THE DATA 


No special effort was made to have the 
teachers selected for this study distributed 
in any special manner except that superin- 
tendents were asked to nominate the six most 
successful and the six least successful in 
their respective systems. 

Three hundred sixty-seven teachers re- 
turned usable questionnaires. Of these, two 
hundred seventeen or fifty-nine per cent 
were elementary teachers, seventy-three, or 
about twenty per cent, were junior high 
school teachers, and seventy-seven, or about 
twenty-one per cent, were senior high school 
teachers (Tables I and II). The teachers 
responding were distributed with respect to 
experience as follows: Twenty-two per cent 
were "beginning" or "journeyman" teachers 
with less than five years of experience, 
fifty-nine per cent were “master teachers" 
with from six to twenty years of experience, 
and eighteen per cent were "senior" teachers 
with more than twenty years of experience. 
One per cent of the teachers failed to sup- 
ply the necessary data for this classifica- 
tion. 

Fifty-six per cent of the replies were 
from teachers rated as "superior" teachers 
and forty-four per cent were from teachers 
listed as “least successful" teachers. Ap- 
proximately fourteen per cent of the strong 
teachers were “beginning” teachers, while 
about thirty-four per cent of the weak teach- 
ers were beginning teachers. Sixty-two per 
cent of the strong teachers reported from 
six to twenty years of experience. Fifty- 
four per cent of the weak teachers belong to 
this group. Twenty-four per cent of the 
strong teachers reported more than twenty 
years of experience while ten per cent of 
the weak teachers were in this group. 

The data for the professional prepara- 
tion of the teachers, while not as complete 
as for the other items in this study, is 
probably complete enough to give a reasona- 
bly accurate picture of the professional 


equipment of those who participated in the 
investigation. The professional qualifica- 
tions of the typical teacher in the cities 
cooperating in this study may be deduced 
from these data somewhat as follows: Assum- 
ing that the two major categories, strong 
and weak teachers, actually give us the two 
extremes of the teaching population in these 
cities. 


The Typical Teacher: 

(a) She has had more than five and less than 
twenty years of teaching experience. 

(b) She has served in her present position 
more than three and less than sixteen 
years, 

(c) She has had more than two and less than 
four full years of academic training 
above high school. 

(d) She has received her professional train- 
ing in a Normal School (or Teachers' 
College) with probably some additional 
University work. 


The Typical Elementary Teacher: 

(a) She has had more than five and less than 
twenty years of teaching experience. 

(b>) She has served more than three and less 
than sixteen years in her present posi- 
tion. 

(c) She has had more than two and less than 
four full years of academic training 
above high school. 

(d) She has received her professional train- 
ing in a Normal School (or Teachers' Col- 
lege). 


The Typical Junior High School Teacher: 

(a) She has had more than five and less than 
twenty years of teaching experience. 

(b) She has served three years or less in 
her present position. 

(c) She has had about four full years of ac- 
ademic training above high school. 

(d) She is most frequently Normal School 
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PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN EACH OF THE CATEGORIES 
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trained with some additional University (b) She has served more than three and less 


work having had less than twenty hours than sixteen years in her present posi- 
of professional education. tion. 
(c) She has had more than four years of ac- 
The Typical Senior High School Teacher: ademic work above high school. 
(a) She has had more than five and less than (d) She is most frequently University trained 
twenty years of teaching experience. having had less than twenty hours of 


| professional education. 
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Chapter IV 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SUPERVISION TO WHICH THE TEACHERS 
INCLUDED IN THIS INVESTIGATION WERE SUBJECTED 


Eighty-seven per cent of the teachers 
cooperating in this study reported super- 
vision by the principal who is the most fre- 
quently mentioned supervisor (Table IV). 
Ninety per cent of the elementary teachers; 
eighty-four per cent of Junior High-School 
teachers; and eighty-five per cent of Sen- 
ior High-School teachers report some meas- 
ure of supervision by this official. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the teachers 
reported supervision by the superintendent 
who is the next most frequently mentioned 
supervisor. Sixty-three per cent of elemen- 
tary teachers; fifty-seven per cent of Jun- 
ior High-School teachers; and forty-three 
per cent of Senior High-School teachers re- 
ported visits by the superintendent. 

Supervision by special supervisors was 
reported by fifty-six per cent of the teach- 
ers. Ninety per cent of the teachers report- 
ing such supervision were, however, elemen- 
tary teachers. Eighty-six per cent of the 
elementary teachers reported supervision by 
special supervisors; twenty-one per cent of 
junior high-school teachers; and six per 
cent of senior high-school teachers ac- 
knowledge such supervision. (Most of the 
Junior and Senior High-School teachers who 
report supervision by special supervisors 
were teachers in the vocational or "special" 
subjects. ) 

Thirty-one per cent of the teachers re- 
ported supervision by general supervisors; 
ninety-five per cent of those reporting such 
supervision were elementary teachers. No 
senior high-school teachers and but seven 
per cent of.the junior high-school teachers 
reported such supervision. Supervision by 
the general supervisor is apparently con- 
fined almost exclusively to the elementary 
schools where only a scant fifty per cent 
reported such supervision. 

Seventeen per cent of the teachers re- 
ported supervision by heads of departments 


and sixteen per cent reported supervision by 
an assistant superintencent. Seventy-two per 
cent of the teachers who acknowledged super- 
‘vision by an assistant superintendent were 
elementary school teachers. No senior high- 
school teachers reported such supervision. 
Five per cent, however, did mention super- 
vision by an assistant principal. In these 
rare instances, however, marginal notes on 
the questionnaire indicated that the assist- 
ant principal's "supervision" consisted prin- 
cipally of incidental help with administra- 
tive routine or an occasional problem of dis- 
cipline. 

The average teacher is, therefore, most 
frequently supervised by the principal, the 
superintendent, and by special supervisors 
(Table III). The average elementary school 
teacher is supervised by the principal, the 
superintendent, special supervisors, and in 
slightly over fifty per cent of the cases by 
a general supervisor. The average junior 
high-school teacher is visited by the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent, while senior 
high-school teachers receive as a rule su- 
pervision from only the principal. 

The above data with the evidence sup- 
plied in subsequent sections of this report 
point to the conclusion that only elementary 
school teachers are provided with a fairly 
comprehensive supervisory service. While jun- 
ior and senior high-school teachers report 
visits by the principal and superintendent, 
these visits appear from the comments made 
to be of the occasional and inspectional 
type. One teacher described these visits as 
follows: "He drops in several times a day to 
see if everything is going all right"; and 
another said: "He is in and out, in and out 
all day long." Obviously such supervision 
is not supervision in the modern sense at 
all, but "police duty" or “detective work" to 
discourage "loafing" on the part of the teach- 
er. In many cases even this pretense of 


4 
3 
4 
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supervision seems to have been abandoned. | wrote spontaneous letters in addition to 
yany high-school teachers reported that no filling out the questionnaire pleading for 
supervisor had darkened their door for many | more supervision of the positive or “con- 
years. A number of high-school teachers structive” kind. 


TABLE III 


SUPERVISORS REPORTED BY THE TEACHERS 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Elementary | Jr.High-School Sr. High-School 
I) TOTAL Teachers Teachers Teachers 
SUPERVISORY OFFICIAL n a n 
| oO =< oO < < 
& << & << a< << i=) 
| i — 4 4 = 4 = 
Total Number of Returns 367 206 161 217 119 38 73 43 30 77 44 33 | 
Superintendent 211 125 386 | 136 73 63 42 29 13 33 23 LO 
Assistant Superintendent 57 35 22 41 2 16 16, 10 6 9) 
Principal 322 | 179 143 195 106 89 61, 36 25 | 66 37 29 
General Supervisor 114, 53 109 58 51 5; 3 0 
Special Supervisor 206 105 101 186 100 86 15 5 10 | 5 9) 5 
Head of Department 62 | 29 33 22 9; 13); 16; 8; 8} 24, 12 12 
Assistant Principal 18; 10; 8; 7 4; 3] 4; 7 4 3 


TABLE IV 


PER CENT OF THE SEVERAL GROUPS REPORTING SUPERVISION 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


—— 
Elementary _Jr.High-School Sr.High-School 


T 


TOTAL | Teachers { Teachers | Teachers 
| 
| of | of lof 
| oo & oO} oO oO Oo} << oO 
Superintendent 58 6l. 53 63 6l | 63 43 | 31 
Assistant Superintendent/16  i7 14. 19 21; 16 20 | O 0 
Principal a7 | 87, 89 | 90 91) a4) 85 84 
General Supervisor 30 33 / 50 52] 7) oO 
Special Supervisor 1596; §1 63 | 86 84 88 | 33 | 6 8) 15 
Head of Department 117} 14 | 20 | 10; 7| 27 | 31, 27| 36 
Assistant Principal 5) 5 | 3, 3) 6] 9) 9) 9 
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Chapter V 


THE SUPERVISOR'S MOST FREQUENT MISTAKES 


It is the purpose of this chapter to 
study the practices of supervisors that ham 
per their work as supervisors. Attention will 
be given to three questions: (1) What are the 
supervisor's most frequent mistakes? (2) What 
are the practices of supervisors that teach- 
ers think are detrimental to good teaching? 
And (3) what are the problems with which 
teachers have needed assistance but with 
which they have not received assistance? The 
answer to the first question will be given 
in section 1, the answer to the second ques- 
tion in section 2, and the answer to the 
third question in section 3 of this chapter. 


Section 1 


Thirteen hundred twenty-six individual 
judgments were secured in response to the 
question: “What do you consider to be the 
three most common mistakes made by supervi- 
sors?" A summary of these responses is pre- 
sented in Tables V, VI, VII, and VIII. 

The most frequent mistakes made by su- 
pervisory officials are those chargeable to 
objectionable supervisory techniques (Ta- 
ble V). There is, for example, no plan for 
supervision. Supervisors interfere with the 
class work by interruptions; they fail to 
assume their just responsibilities; they 
deal with abstract and theoretical issues 
rather than with the practical difficulties 
of the classroom; they promote "fads" and 
"pet" techniques; they are antagonistic 
toward the newer movements in education; the, 
lack a consistent and well-defined philoso 
phy of education; and they engage in fre- 
quent and apparently purposeless changes in 
the techniques and policies of instruction. 
A list of these and other mistakes of super- 
visory officials is given in Table VIII. 
While there are inconsistencies in these da- 


ta, as one would expect, they furnish a con- 
siderable body of evidence on the attitude 
of teachers toward supervisors. 

A question in which there has been con- 
siderable interest for some time is the 
amount of criticism lodged against various 
types of supervisory officials: superin- 
tendents, principals, general and special 
supervisors. Nutt! reported in his study 
that more “things not helpful" were charged 
against special supervisors than were charged 
against general supervisors. He concluded 
from his data that special supervision does 
not enjoy the same confidence of teachers 
as does general supervision. Data relative 
to this point are presented in Table V. If 
the number of criticisms per supervisor may 
be taken as a criterion of the relative con- 
fidence of teachers in various supervisory 
officials, it would appear that there is lit- 
tle choice among the various supervisors as 
to their general acceptability to teachers. 
While superintendents have somewhat more 
than their share of the criticisms, and the 
assistant superintendents have somewhat less 
than their share, there appears to be no 
striking difference in the good standing of 
these various supervisory officials in the 
eyes of the teaching body. 

When one examines the particular criti- 
cisms made of supervisors one finds that 
special supervisors are charged with 56 per 
cent of the criticisms of the excessive de- 
mands made by supervisors upon the time and 
energy of teachers. These data would appear 
to lend support to the charge which has fre- 
quently been made by critics of supervision 
that the activities of special supervisors 
are in many instances poorly coordinated. 
One teacher stated in a marginal note that 
she had served under six different special 
subject supervisors at one time and that 
each was anxious to make as impressive a4 


l. Butt, H. W.c "The Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision", Educational Research Bulletin, Mhio State University, 
III, (Feb. 6, 1924) pp. 59-64. 
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showing as possible for her subject. | 

Superintendents are criticized more 
frequently than other supervisors for making 
destructive criticisms (Table V). They are | 
also frequently charged with short and in- 
frequent visitation. Principals are fre- 
quently charged with being distant and un- 
sympathetic. In general, however, the crit- 
icisms of supervision are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed among the various types of supervi- | 
sors in proportion to the numbers of such 
supervisors reported, and if these data are 
to be accepted as evidence, one type of su- 
pervisor is subjected to about as much crit- 
icism, and the same kinds of criticism, as 
another. 

Another question upon which data were 
collected pertains to the relative amount of 
criticism lodged against supervisors by 
strong and weak teachers. It is frequently 
asserted that the criticism of supervision | 
comes principally from weak teachers. Data 
relative to this point are presented in Ta-. 
ble VI. The data do not indicate any strik- 
ing difference between the average number of 
criticisms lodged by strong and weak teach- 
ers respectively. While blanks were sent to 
equal numbers of strong and weak teachers, 
56 per cent were returned from strong teach- 
ers and 44 per cent from weak teachers. The 
proportions of the criticisms submitted by 
the two groups respectively vary but a frac- 
tion of a point from these percentages, 
strong teachers having submitted a little 
less than 56 per cent of the items and weak 
teachers a little more than 44 per cent of 
the {tems. More specific data on this point 
are presented in another section of this 
chapter. 

While the difference between the total | 
number of items submitted in this section of 
the study by strong and weak teachers is 
negligible there are, however, some rather 
interesting differences in the criticisms of | 
supervision made by strong and weak teachers,) 
Weak teachers contributed nearly twelve per 
cent more than their share of the criticisms 
designated as “objectionable supervisory 
techniques.” To account for this situation 
{t is necessary to call attention to an in- 
teresting difference between the responses 
of strong and weak teachers. The responses 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of strong teachers were, on the whole, more 
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analytical. Strong teachers named or de- 
scribed specific acts or traits which an- 
noyed or disturbed them while weak teachers 
tended to charge some aspect of the genera) 
supervisory procedure with being the cause 
of their inconvenience or distress. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the criticisms submitted 
by weak teachers were classified as objec- 
tionable supervisory techniques, while only 
eighteen per cent of the criticisms of the 
strong teachers can be thus characterized. 
Weak teachers also contributed a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of complaints of 
"failure to give support in discipline." In- 
ability to maintain reasonable control is 
often associated with other teaching disabil- 
ities, and this difference, weak teachers 
submitting nearly twenty per cent more than 
their average share of these items, rather 
suggests the human failing of laying the 
blame on others for their own shortcomings. 


Strong teachers submitted more than their 


quota of criticisms alleging “destructive 


criticisms” (63%), "poor judgment in class- 
room problems" (61%), excessive demands upon 


the teachers" (60%), and “antagonistic toward 


teachers! suggestions” (73%). It will be 


noted that these criticisms by the strong 


teachers involve evaluations of specific ac- 
tivities or behavior on the part of super- 
visors. 

Elementary school teachers supplied 


' 63 per cent of the criticisms of supervision 


here reported, which is four per cent more 
than the proportion of elementary school 
teachers (59%). While elementary school 
teachers contributed more criticisms per 
teacher than did junior and senior high 
school teachers they really submitted, how- 
ever, fewer criticisms per supervisor. When 
the particular categories to which these 
criticisms were assigned are considered, 4 
few rather striking deviations from the av- 
erage for the groups as a whole are revealed. 
Elementary school teachers supplied 74 per 
cent of the criticisms alleging “excessive 
demands upon the teacher” (they reported 

90 per cent of those for the special super- 
visors), 68 per cent of the criticisms charg- 
ing “poor judgment in classroom problems", 
and 66 per cent of the complaints that su- 
pervisors are “distant, unapproachable, and 
unsympathetic.” In this connection it is 
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f interesting to note that junior high-school | When one turns to the study of the re- 
‘ teachers supplied but a little over half of lation of experience to the types of criti- 
. their share of the complaints that the su-  cisms made, one finds that teachers with six 
pervisor was “distant, unapproachable, and to twenty years of teaching experience con- 
unsympathetic.” The only ready explanation | tribute more than their share of the criti- 
that suggests itself to account for this cisms of supervision. Beginning teachers 
most significant difference in the entire ta-| (teachers with five years or less of exper- 
ble is that the junior high school unit of tence) and senior teachers (teachers with 
our public school system is more or less in twenty-one or more years of experience) sub- 
the exploratory stage as yet. Techniques, mitted less than their quota of the criti- 
procedures, curricula, etc., are not set- cisms made. (Table VII.) There are some 
tled. This necessitates frequent confer- _ interesting differences in the responses of 
ences and close cooperation between teachers, beginning teachers and senior teachers. Be- 
administrative and supervisory officials in ginning teachers who submitted 20 per cent 
the solution of mutual problems. Complaints | of the total number of criticisms contribut- 
of supervisors being "high hat" usually in- ed 30 per cent of the criticisms alleging 
dicates a lack of intimate personal contacts, “failure to give support in discipline’, 
Junior high-school teachers on the other while senior teachers, who submitted 16 per 
hand supplied more than their share of com- | cent of the total number of criticisms, con- 
plaints about “hampering administrative pracy tributed but 4 per cent of the criticisms in 
tices", reflecting the above mentioned as this category. Beginning teachers contribut- 


> 


of settled policies and procedures, and ed but eleven per cent of the complaints .of 
"failure to give support in discipline.” "excessive demands upon the teacher" while 
Senior high-school teachers supplied compar- | senior teachers contributed 21 per cent of 
atively large percentages of the items in the criticisms of this sort; beginning teach- 
"distant, unapproachable, and unsympathetic", ers contributed 13 per cent of the criticisms 
and "failure to give support in discipline.” alleging “antagonism toward teachers' 


TABLE VII 


THE PnOPOKTIONS OF THE CRITICISMS CONTRIBUTED BY EACH OF 
THREE EXPERIENCE GROUPS OF TEACHERS 


| | 
Experience | Experience Experience 
Group 1 Group 2 | Group 3 
TYPES OF CRITICISMS (5 Years (6 to 20 (21 Years 
or less) Years) | or more) 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
l. Proportion of Teachers in Each Group - - - - - - 22 59 ist 
2. Proportion of the Criticisms Contributed - - - -. 20 63 16 
| 
3. Objectionable Supervisory Techniques - - - - - - 24 59 15 
4. Distant, Unapproachable, etc. ----+---+---=-- 17 65 18 
5. Poor Judgment in Classroom Problems - - - - - - | 22 65 18 
6. Destructive Criticisms; No Comments - - - - - - | 18 67 14 
7. Visits Brief, Infrequent, or Lacking - - - - - - 20 65 13 
8. Hampering Administrative Practices - - - - - - - 20 66 12 
9. Excessive Demands Upon the Teacher - - - - - - - 1l 65 21 
10. 30 65 4 
13 62 25 


Failure to Give Sunport in Discipline - - - - - 
Antagonism Toward Teachers’ Suggestions - - - - 


~ 
~ 


l. A few teachers failed to report data on their exoerience, hence some of these horizontal columns 
do not total 100%. 
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suggestions" while senior teachers submitted | strong teachers. The conspicuous deviations 


25 per cent of these criticisms. _ from the average by beginning teachers are 
It should be observed, before leaving _ those characteristic of weak teachers and the 
this discussion, however, that the above deviations for senior teachers are similar 


comparisons are complicated by the fact that to those of strong teachers. The list of 
sixty-six per cent of the beginning teachers specific criticisms of supervision made by 
were rated as weak while seventy-five per _ the teachers reporting in this investigation 
cent of the senior teachers were listed as are reproduced in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 


SPECIFIC CRITICISMS OF SUPERVISION 


I. OBJECTIONABLE SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES: 
1. Formal, mechanical supervisory procedures. 
2. Lack of a systematic supervisory plan. 
3. Distracting class work by interruptions. 
4. Failure to initiate and assume their just responsibilities. 
5. Failure to make allowances for individual differences. 
6. Dealing with ubstract, theoretical matters rather than practical difficulties. 
7. Promoting "fads" and "pet" technicues and devices. 
8. Reactionary and antagonistic attitude toward modern developments in education. 
9. Lack of a consistant and well-defined educational philosophy. 
10. Frequent and apparently purposeless changes of policies and techniques. 
ll. Conflicting demands from different supervisors naving simultaneous jurisdiction 
over a given teacher. 
12. An individual supervisor contradicting and denying instructions which he has 
previously given. 
13. Poorly planned and boring professional meetings. 
14. Requiring mechanical uniformity of procedure of all teachers reg:rdless of lo- 
cal conditions. 
15. Stifling individual initiative. 
16. Overemphasis upon inconsequential details. 
17. Encouraging "Show Lessons" or the "State Lesson" idea. 
18. Sacrificing the best interests of teachers and pupils to develop and carry out 
personal projects or to further personal ambitions. 
19. Proposing certain projects and techniques and then failing to provide the neces- 
sary equipment for their execution. 
20. Failure to commend or otherwise recognize special effcrts put forth by teachers. 
21. Jumping at conclusions and "snap" judgments. 
22. Failure to give "specific" helps or criticisms. 
23. Superficial investigation of problems. 
24. Inadequate, superficial knowledge of the subject supervised. 
25. Expert in subject matter but deficient in knowledge of teaching techniques. 
26. Conversing with a companion, taking notes, and other disturbing practices while 
visiting class. 
27. Upsetting the regular work of the class during visits. 
28. Failure to keep appointments punctually. 
29. Ambiguous and rambling criticisms and "half-baked" suggestions. 


II. DISTANT, UNAPPROACHABLE, AND UNSYMPATHETIC: 
1. Domineering, autocratic attitude. 
2. Arbitrary decisions; failure to permit teachers to present their side of a con- 
troversy. 
3. Aloofness; failure to associate freely with teachers. 
4. Failure to put teachers and pupils at ease in their presence. 
5. Lack of cordiality and sympathetic understanding. 
6. Lack of tact in criticizing. 
7. Distrustful attitude toward teachers. 
8. Claiming an undue amount of credit for results achieved. 


| 

| 
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IIl. 


IV. 


VI. 


9. 
19. 


ll. 


13. 
14. 
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Irritable, impatient, easily unset. 

Jeopardizing the welfare und best interests of the teacners and the school to 
gain personal favor with influential individuals. 

Partial; playing favorites among the teachers. 

Absence of encouragement and inspiration for the teachers. 

Failure to keep promises. 

Gossiping about teachers. 


POOR JUDGMENT IN CLASSROOM PROBLEMS: 


Faulty conceptions of child psycnology 

Impractical; due to lack of personal contacts with children. 

The supervisor's teaching experience at a cifferent grade level leading to errors 
in judgment in practical situctions. 

Supervisor out of touch with practical classroom problems due to lack of recent 
teaching experience. 

Lack of teaching exnerience of any kind; supervisor's background entirely theoret- 
ical. 

Inability to evaluate orocedures observed. 

Failure to acknowledge or understand the practical difficulties encountered in at- 
tempting to execute their suggestions. 

Refusal to make allowance for factors which «re not within the teacher's control. 
Failure to inform themselves about actual conditions. 

Diverting energies from the most important objectives; misnlaced emphasis. 

"Work over children's heads"; improper grade-placement of subject matter. 
Prescribing work requiring technical skills not possessed by the average classroom 
teacher. 


- Unacquainted with problems peculiar to svsecial fields, such as Home Feonomics, etc. 


Unreasonably high standards for achievement. 


- Unwilling or unable to help with troublesome details. 


DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS OR NO COMMENTS: 


l. 


ll. 


Sarcastic, harsh, and unkind criticisms. 

Nothing but adverse criticisms. 

Magnifying the importance of errors in insignificant details. 

No frank discussion of the work observed. 

Never commending or praising any phase of the work. 

Criticisms and suggestions vague, indefinite, and too generil to be of much value. 
Harsh, adverse criticisms in the presence of pupils or other teachers. 

Adverse reports to superior administrative official without ever calling the 
teacher's attention to the fault or faults complained of. 

Lack of a spirit of helpfulness. 

Conferences and criticisms delayed so long that opportunities for the correction 
of the faults complained of have passed. 

Failure to comment in any way upon the work observed. 


VISITS BRIEF, INFREQUINT, OR LACKING: 


l. 
2. 


"Rating" teachers' work on the basis of a few moments! observation. 
Visits too infrequent and brief to provide any reasonable basis for constructive 


suggestions. 

Lack of personal contacts resulting in misunderstandings between teachers and 
supervisors. 

The chief emphasis upon the mechanics of routine, reports, etc., instead of class- 
room visitation. 

Suvervisor's schedule overburdened, forced to "spread work too thin." 


HAMPERING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES: 


Failure to plan or systematize daily routine work. 

Overemphasis upon the mechanical details of building administration. 

Vacillating in the enforcement of regulations and decisions; lack of consistency in 
administrative policies. 

Lack of correlation in the activities of the system. 

Failure to properly coordinate and integrate the work of the several units of the 


system. 
The limits of teachers' authority, duties, responsibilities, and privileges not 


clearly defined. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
‘ 
9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 
= 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 
a. 
9. 
10. 
= 
4. 
5. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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- Vague and indefinite requirements and regulations. 
Unequal apportionment of work among the teachers of the staff. 
- Work or schedules changed arbitrarily without consultation with the teacher or 


teachers affected. 


). Course of study out-of-date, poorly articulated or inadecuately defined. 
1. Failure to delegate unimportant details and responsibilities that might be more 
effectively discharged by a subordinate. 
- Delays in the delivery of supplies and equipment or furnishing such necessities 


in inadequate quantities. 


VII. EXCESSIVE DFMANDS UPON THE TEACHER: 


l. "Driving" teachers and »nuoils excessively in order to make a reputation for 


principal's building. 


the 


2. A disproportionate amount of teachers' and pupils' tiwe and energy demanded for 
their particular subject by special supervisors. 
Too many subjects put into the curriculum overloading the general program. 


Too much clerical work recuired of the teachers in the way of records and 


ports. 


re- 


Imposing the supervision of too many extra-curricular activities upon the teachers. 
- Requiring too much research work to be done. 
Demanding too much professional reading in addition to the daily classroom work. 


FAILURE TO GIVE SUPPORT IN DISCIPLINE: 


1. Lack of firmness in the general discipline policy. 

2. Building discipline lax and unwholesome. 

4. Failure to give teacher aid and support in individusl discipline cases. 

4. Siding with dishonest pounils and unreasonable parents in discipline cases. 
5. Failure to maintain discipline in demonstration classes. 


ANTAGONISTIC TOWARD TFACHFKS' SUGGFSTIONS: 
1. Resenting suggestions by the teachers. 
2. Failure to provide opportunities for free and open discussions of mutual problems. 
27. Adooting schemes and devices developed by their teacners and publishing them as 


their own. 


Section 2 


The discussion in the preceding sec- 
tion of this chapter was based upon the re- 
sponses of teachers to the direct question: 
"What are the most frequent mistakes made by 
supervisor?” In order to collect more spe- 
cific data relative to the mistakes of su- 
pervisors each teacher was asked: (1) "Has 
your teaching ever been made less effective 
because of poor supervision?” (2) "Cite 
specific instance where your work was ren- 
dered less effective." (3) "Designate which 
of the common supervisory faults are re- 
sponsible for the difficulty mentioned." The 
purpose of these questions was to restrict 
the field somewhat and to place the teacher 
on record as to his or her own personal ex- 
periences with supervisors. While teachers 
may have quite positive convictions that 
certain objectionable practices are preva- 
lent, based upon hearsay evidence, it was 
hoped that the data presented herein might 


be based not upon hearsay evidence but upon 
the personal experiences of the teachers 
themselves, 

In response to the question “Has your 
teaching ever been made less effective be- 
cause of poor supervision?", one hundred 
fifty-five, or forty-two per cent, of the 
teachers cooperating in this study charged 
that one or more of their supervisors had at 
one time or another positively hampered 
their work (Table IX). Attention has al- 
ready been called to the fact that special 
supervisors have frequently been criticized 
because of excessive demands made upon the 
teacher. Measured by the ratios reported in 
Table IX the special supervisor, more fre- 
quently than other supervisor, is charged 
with the hampering of the teacher's work. 
The superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent are relatively less subject to this 
criticism, 

There are some interesting contrasts in 
the reactions of strong and weak teachers. 
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TABLE IX 


TEACHERS HAMPERED BY POOR SUPERVISION 


ALL STRONG WEAK 
| TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 


TYPES OF | 2 
SUPERVISORY 
& 
1. Superintendent 36 «(17 is 12 21 24 
2. Assistant iuper- 
intendent 8 14 1 3 7'a 
3. Principal 77 24 37 21 40 28 
4. General Supervi- 
sors 30 26 9 15 21 39 
| 
5. Special Supervi- 
sors 67 33 35 33 . 82 32 
6. Head of Depart- 
ment 17 | 27 6 21 
| 
7. Total Number of 
Teachers Sub- | 
mitting Criti- 
cisms 42 34 85 53 


l. The sum of the frequencies for the several 
types of supervisors will total more than 
these totals because some teachers charged 
two or more supervisors with having han- 
pered their work. As in the other sections 
of this study the gross frequencies in then- 
selves are misleading due to the fact that | 
the number of supervisors represented in | 
the several categories are unequal. To 
equate these frequencies the ratios were | 
calculated by dividing the frequencies by 
the number of teachers or supervisors be- _— 
longing in each category. | 

| 


In the first place fifty-three per cent of 
the weak teachers claimed that their work 
had been hampered by supervisors while but 
thirty-four per cent of the strong teachers 
made such claims. General supervisors have 
a relatively good record with strong teach- 
ers while they have the least favorable rec- 
ord with weak teachers. A similar differ- 
ence is noted in the case of the assistant 
superintendent. This difference in the at- 
titude of good and poor teachers toward gen- 
eral supervisors and assistant superintend- 
ents is reflected in other sections of this 
study. Strong teachers tended to object to 
special supervisors with a slightly higher 
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frequency than do weak teachers. 


In addition to answering the question: 
"Has your teaching ever been made less ef- 
fective because of poor supervision?” each 
teacher was asked to "Cite specific in- 


| stances where your work was rendered less 
effective.” While these reactions are not 
submitted as a complete inventory of the ob- 


jectionable practices of supervisors they 
probably represent a reasonably complete 
cross section of the kinds of things’ that 
classroom teachers object to in supervision, 


The teachers complained, for example, that 


supervisors criticize petty, unimportant de- 


tails, and hence upset them emotionally over 


trifles when presumably the general charac- 
ter of the work was satisfactory. Supervisors 


correct teachers' mistakes openly in the 
- presence of the pupils; they are dogmatic 
and dictatorial in their procedures; they 


interrupt the presentation of lessons with 
questions either not suited to the problem 
under consideration or out of harmony with 
the particular stage of the discussion, thus 


| diverting the attention of the class from 


the point being developed; they offer criti- 


_cisms on the bases of "snap judgments" and 
inadequate observations of the work; they 

_ upset the regular work of the room during 

_ their visits; they claim the credit for all 


achievements, etc. The individual criti- 
cisms registered by the teachers reporting 
such criticisms are reproduced in Table XIII. 
An analysis of these criticisms is presented 
in Tables X, XI, and XII. 

Three hundred thirteen specific in- 
stances in which the teacher's work was han- 
pered by poor supervision was given, or an 
average of about two per teacher. More in- 
stances might have been cited if appropriate 
space had been provided. Of the six types 
of supervisory officials, general supervisors 
have the most unfavorable record, fifty of 
the three hundred thirteen specific in- 
stances of unsatisfactory supervision being 
charged to these supervisors. A considerable 
part of this showing may be due, as shown by 
Table XI, to the apparent antipathy of weak 
teachers to general supervisors. The spe- 
cial supervisor makes the next most unfavor- 
able showing with a ratio of forty per cent, 
and the principal next. The superintendent, 
assistant superintendents and heads of the 
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departments make the most favorable showing. 
In interpreting these data one mst of 
course take into acccunt the fact that gen- 
eral supervisors, special supervisors and 
principals come more frequently into inti- 
mate contact with teachers than do other su- 
pervisory officials and this alone may ac- 
count for the differences thought to exist 

in the hampering influences of various su- 
pervisory officials. 

Turning the attention to the individ- 
ual items in Table X it appears that general 
supervisors, in proportion to their numbers, 
are charged more frequently with "Objection- 
able Supervisory Techniques" and “Destruc- 
tive, Tactless Criticisms" than are other 
supervisors; special supervisors seem to err. 
more frequently than other supervisors in 
prescribing poor teaching techniques. These 
data would seem to lend some support to the 
contention, often heard, that special super- 
visors are expert in subject matter but de 
ficient in methods of teaching. The princi- 
pal is, as one would expect, the chief "of- 
fender" in the handling of cases of disci- 
pline. And as would be expected superin- 
tendents, principals, and heads of depart- 
ments are charged most frequently with ham- 
pering administrative practices, 

Approximately fifty-five per cent of | 
the teachers who claimed that their teaching | 
had been rendered less effective because of 
poor supervision were weak teachers. They | 
supplied a majority of the items alleging | 
hampering administrative practices (64%), 
and failure to give support in discipline, | 
(67%), and fear of supervisor (85%). The 
weak teacher contributed somewhat less than 
their share of the instances of hampering 
supervision, since, while fifty-five per 
cent of the weak teachers claimed that their 
teaching had been rendered less effective 
only forty-nine per cent cited specific in- 
stances of hampering supervision. Strong 
teachers contributed a majority of the items 
citing destructive, and tactless criticism 
(67%), interruptions of class work (69%), 
failure to comment upon the work observed 
(69%), and indifference (74%). Besides these 
differences there were also interesting dif- 
ferences in the character of the items them 
selves. The statements contributed by weak 


teachers were replete with mis-spellings, 
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grammatical errors, awkward phrasing, etc.; 
such lapses were rarely found in the blanks 
submitted by strong teachers. Furthermore, 
the statements of strong teachers were, on 
the whole, more incisive and specific than 
those of weak teachers indicating a clearer 
diagnosis of the nature of their difficulty, 
while those of weak teachers were frequently 
general in character and "hazy", suggesting 
that there was an awareness of trouble but a 
lack of knowledge of the specific causes of 
the trouble. The following examples taken 
more or less at random from the returns of 
strong and weak teachers may serve to illus- 
trate these differences: 


Strong Teachers: 

Teacher A: “Insistance upon her special 
‘electrical' system which I did 
not understand or sympathize 
with so far as I did understand 
it.” 

Teacher B: "Friction between principal and 
head of department caused a con- 
flict of orders." 

Teacher 


Weak Teachers: 


Teacher X: “Lack of understanding of dis- 


ciplinary problems.” 

Teacher Y: "Lack of understanding of my at- 
titude to my work." 

Teacher Z: "She creates the wrong atmos- 
phere." 


The number of instances of hampering 
supervision reported by elementary, junior 
high-school, and senior high-school teachers 


were roughly in proportion to the number of 


supervisors by whom they reported that they 
were supervised: elementary school teacher 
70 per cent; junior high-school teacher 16 
per cent and senior high-school teacher 14 
per cent. Elementary school teachers con- 
tributed some more than their proportion of 
the complaints of destructive and tactless 
criticism (88%), interruptions of class work 
(85%), and objectionable supervisory tech- 
niques (76%). Junior high-school teachers 
submitted more than their quota of items re- 
ferring to failure to comment on the work ob- 
served (32%), fear of supervision (31%), and 
hampering administrative practices (23%). 


a 
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Senior high-school teachers also mentioned 
hampering administrative practices frequent- 
ly (39%), infrequent visitation (25%), and 
failure to give support in discipline (45%). 
Those reporting failure to give support in 
discipline were all weak teachers. Little 
significance can be attached to some of 
these differences, however, because of low 
frequencies. 


TABLE XII 


INSTANCES OF HAMPERING SUPERVISION 


83 85 
OF 
TYPES OF CRITICISMS eo 
eon oR om | 
| gk, ge | 
3/53) 83 
«eo @ 
ao 
Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 


Proportion of Teachers in Each 


+ 


22 60 | 18 
1. Objectionable Supervisory | 
Techniques - - - - - - - 23 6&4 9 
2. Poor Teaching Techniques | 
= | ye | | as 
3. Hampering Administrative | i 
Practices - ------ 24 61 15 
4. Failure to Comment on Work | 
Observed -------- 31 | 50. 19 
5. Destructive, Tactless | 
Criticism ------- 12 | 56 32 
6. Indifference - - - - - - - | 7 | 8? | 3 
7. Interruptions of Class Work 15 62 23 
8. Fear of Supervisor - - - - 17 | 75 | 8 
9. Infrequent Visitation -- | 7 | 77 | 15 
10. Failure to Give Support in | 
Disciplime - - - - - - - 22 44 | 22 
| 
ll. Totals, All Types Combined | 21 63 | 16 


Beginning teachers contributed 21 per 
cent; journeyman teachers 63 per cent; and 
senior teachers 16 per cent of the instances 
of hampering supervision. Beginning teach- 
ers complained particularly of “No comments 
of the work observed" (31%), “hampering ad- 
ministrative duties” (24%), “objectionable 
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supervisory techniques" (23%), and “failure 
to give support in discipline” (22%). he 
more experienced teachers complained more 
particularly of infrequent visits, fear of 
the supervisor and poor teaching techniques 
that were prescribed; senior teachers com 
plained most frequently of indifference and 
destructive criticism. Probably the most 
significant thing about this tabulation ig 
the fact that each group submitted some in- 
stances of hampering supervision in every 
category. 

The individual items supplied by the 
teachers included in this investigation are 
presented in Table XIII on the following 
page. No special significance is to be at- 
tached to the order in which the items ap- 
pear under the various headings. 

While it has been deemed worth while to 
group the criticisms into the above ten 
major classifications there appear to be 
three basic causes of friction between teach- 
ers and supervisors under which, practically 
all of the above criticisms of supervision 
may be classified. (1) Teachers find the 


TABLE XIV 


THE CAUSES OF HAMPERING SUPERVISION 


STRONG | WEAK 
TOTAL | rEACHERS| TEACHERS 
p> 
TYPES OF CRITICI 
3 o| 5 5 
Number of Instances 159 511154| 49 


Cited 


1. The Supervisory 
Procedure Used |170 54] 77 48] 93) 60 
2. The Supervisor's 


Personality 127 | 41] 56 35] 71/| 46 
3. The Supervisor's 

Idea of What 

Constitutes 

Good Teaching 79| 25] 40| 25] 25 
4. All Combined 120/173 | 109} 203 | 132 


1. The fact that a given instance was classi- 
fied under one or more types of criticisms 
accounts for the fact that there are 376 
causes and 313 instances. 
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TABLE XIII 


INSTANCES OF HAMPERING SUPERVISION 


I. OBJECTIONABLE SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES: 

1. Ranking or "rating" the schools in the system on the basis of standardized test 
results without making allowance for differences in the average mentality or so- 
cial status of the pupils in different sections. 

2. Mapping out so much work for a given period that but indifferent mastery is possi- 
ble. 

3. Detailed, mechanical, and arbitrary requirements which hamper the teacher in mak- 
ing reasonable adjustments to meet individual and local needs. 

4. Reporting adversely to administrative officer without ever mentioning or discuss- 
ing the faults complained of with the teacher. 

5. Dogmatic and dictatorial procedures. 

6. Attempting to dictate in matters not properly within the supervisor's jurisdiction. 

7. Failure to be frank and honest with the teacher, as, for instance, telling the 
teacher one and parents quite another. 

8. Requiring a disproportionate amount of time and energy to be expended upon some 
favorite subject. 

9. Claiming the credit for all achievements. 

10. Offering criticisms which are "snap judgments" based upon inadequate observations 
of the work. 

ll. Offering criticisms based upon hearsay evidence instead of personal observations. 

12. Negative and disapproving attitude on all occasions. 

13. Rendering teachers and pupils ill at ease in their presence. 

14. Interfering with the management of the room to favor the children of prominent 
families. 

15. Correcting teachers' mistakes openly in the presence of pupils. 

16. Interrupting the presentation of a lesson with questions not suited to the problem 
under consideration or unsuited to the particular stage of the discussion thus di- 
verting the attention of the class from the point being developed. 

17. Upsetting the regular work of the room during visits. 

18. Criticizing and magnifying petty details. 

19. Filing adverse reports or ratings on the basis of a single, brief observation of 
the work. 

20. Supervisor deficient in knowledge of methods and techniques though expert in sub- 
ject matter. 

21. Inaugurating new methods and procedures without giving the teachers adequate in- 
structions or training in their execution. 

22. Criticism of the general methods in which the teacher has been trained without 
suggesting anything better to take their place. 

23. Lack of punctuality in visits or in the delivery of necessary materials and plans. 

24. Failure to make aims or objectives clear to the teachers. 

25. Arbitrary and bothersome decrees in connection with more or less insignificant de- 
tails. 

26. Lack of system in work. 

27. "Meddling" with the personal affairs of the teacher. 

28. Unintelligible outlines for the period's work. 

29. Offering suggestions or issuing requirements which are in contradiction with prin- 
ciples being developed in other courses. 

30. Misrepresenting the teachers' attitude. 


II. POOR TEACHING TECHNIQUES PRESCRIBED: 

1. Opposing the use of modern methods and techniques. 

2. Owerzealous in introducing new, untried, and revolutionary techniques. 

3. Demanding mechanical uniformity of procedure throughout the systen. 

4. Requiring the use of methods and procedures which the supervisor himself has not 
mastered and cannot demonstrate. 

5. Prescribing procedures not suited to the grade level of the class. 

6. Planning and prescribing work requiring skills not possessed by the average class- 
room teacher and giving the teacher no assistance in mastering thes. 

7. Frequent and apparently purposeless changes in the required methods. 
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8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


16. 
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Forbidding the use of effective devices which are in general use elsewhere. 
Recommending methods which do not produce the desired results. 

Making suggestions which disclose gross ignorance of the subject. 

Dealing with theoretical concepts only, overlooking and ignoring practical as- 
pects of the situation. 

Using the class as an experimental group for testing out promiscuous devices and 
procedures. 

Prescribing subject matter beyond the capacity of the class. 

Failure to allow for individual differences in the class. 

Insisting upon the use of "pet" methods. 


III. HAMPERING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES: 


Failure to provide a well-organized and properly integrated course of study. 
ADstruse and ambiguous requirements. 

Overburdening the teacher with too many classes and pupils. 

Requiring too much clerical work in the way of complicated and apparently un- 
necessary and useless records and reports. 

Lack of foresight in planning work. 

Friction between supervisors and conflicting orders for teachers resulting be- 
cause the jurisdiction of supervisors was not well defined. 

Ordering the admission of students to classes who have failed to pass courses 
which were prerequisites. 

Schedule of visits poorly planned. 

Sacrificing the internal welfare and efficience of the school for "external 
well-being” (1.e., personal security for the supervisor). 

Meddling with petty matters of government in individual classrooms. 

Ruining the morale of classes by dictating the grades which teachers must award 
favored students regardless of the character of the work. 

Poorly planned program of classes resulting in badly balanced daily programs for 
many pupils. 

Arbitrary rules regulating the discipline measures to be used hampering the 
teacher's control of classes. 

General government of building iax necessitating the expenditure of much extra 
effort by the individual teachers to maintain reasonable control. 

Consistently assigning low I.Q. pupils to certain classes. (Home Economics, for 
instance.) 

Transferring teacher to an undesirable location to make a place for some favorite. 


IV. FAILURE TO COMMENT ON THE WORK OBSERVED: 


VI. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


No criticisms either constructive or destructive. 

Failure to indicate in any way whether work is satisfactory or not. 

Expression indicating disapproval of something observed, but no clue given as to 
what it might be. 

Taking notes during visit but making no comments to the teacher about conditions 
noted. 

No provision for personal conferences following visits. 


DESTRUCTIVE, TACTLESS CRITICISM: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


"Picking the lesson to pieces" but offering no constructive suggestions to reme- 
dy the conditions complained of. 

Making harsh, sarcastic remarks about the teaching. 

Critical remarks about partially developed work apparently measured by the stand- 
ard of finished products. 

Personal feelings intruding to determine supervisor's attitude toward teacher's 


work. 


5. Adverse criticisms passed around to the teacher indirectly instead of in a frank 
personal interview. 

INDIFFERENCE: 

l. Indifferent and unsympathetic attitude toward teachers. 

2. Lack of interest in teachers' everyday problems. 

3. Supervisor not interested in certain departments of the school. 

4. Failure to acknowledge in any way special efforts put forth by individual teachers. 
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VII. INTERRUPTIONS: 
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1. Interrupting class work for the distribution of notices. 
2. Interrupting regular class work for athletic events, preparations for extra- 


curricular activities, etc. 


FEAR OF SUPERVISOR: 


l. "Stage fright", or self-consciousness under supervision. 


INFREQUENT VISITATION: 
1. Total lack of classroom visitation. 


2. Supervisor's personality and procedures such as to intimidate the teachers. 


2. "Rating" teachers without ever having personally observed their work. 
3. Visits too brief and widely scattered to afford any comprehensive knowledge of 


a teacher's work. ~ 


4. Visits mere "inspections", made too late in the year to be of any constructive 


FAILURE TO GIVE SUPPORT IN DISCIPLINE: 


use to the teachers even if criticisms or suggestions were made. 


1. Unfairly taking the child's side in discipline cases. 
2. Arbitrarily vetoing the commands of the teacher. 
3. Opposing the use of effective measures in certain cases to avoid friction with 


parents. 


suggestions of supervisors unworkable or i111 
adapted to the practical situation before 
them; (2) supervisors possess personality 
traits which grate upon the teachers' sensi- 
bilities and elicit resentment; and (3) su- 
pervisors go about their work in a manner 
that restricts or antagonizes the teachers. 
A tabulation of the specific instances of 
hampering supervision under these three cat- 
egories is presented in Table XIV, page 260. 

If these data can be accepted as repre- 
sentative, then supervisors are less likely 
to err with respect to the teaching pro- 
cedures recommended than they are in the way 
they go about their work. This suggests 
that training courses for supervisors might 
with profit give more attention to the su- 
pervisory techniques. 


Section 3 


A third approach to the most common 
mistakes of supervisors was made by means 
of the following question: "What are some 
problems with which you have needed help or 
advice but have not received it?" Some two 
hundred seven individual problems were list- 
ed in response to this question. Twenty-two 
per cent of these problems related to meth- 
ods and techniques of teaching, about nine- 
teen per cent involved scme phase of dis- 


cipline, and about sixteen per cent indicate 
problems involving provision for individual 
differences. The data relative to the dif- 
ferent kinds of problems with which the vari- 
ous types of teachers did not receive as- 
sistance are presented in Table XV on the 
following page. 

While nearly one-half of the problems 
with which these teachers did not secure as- 
sistance are included in the first three 
classifications already referred to there 
are, however, some interesting and sugges- 
tive contrasts in the distribution of the 
scores for the remaining eight categories 
among the various groups of teachers. While 
the weak teachers constituted forty-four per 
cent of the teachers in this group they con- 
tributed fifty-two per cent of the total num 
ber of items in this section. They con- 
tributed more than sixty per cent of the 
items involving discipline, nearly sixty per 
cent of the curriculum problems, seventy per 
cent of the problems involving equipment and 
supplies, and all of the items referring to 
outlines. 

Weak teachers tended to emphasize out- 
lines more than did strong teachers in all 
parts of this study. The same is true of 
discipline problems. An interesting situa- 
tion arose in connection with curriculum 
problems and provisions for individual dif- 
ferences. The data submitted by weak teachers 
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with respect to these problems is in direct 
contradiction to the tabulations presented 
in Tables XIX and XXIII below, where weak 
teachers mentioned such problems infrequent- 
ly. Am analysis of the individual problems | 
submitted, however, discloses that the prob- 
lems contributed by weak teachers were gen- 
erally of a more general character. Among 
the “curriculum problems" submitted by weak 
teachers are problems as follows: "The 
amount of work to be covered in a certain 
subject"; "Explanations of the,course of 
study used in school where I was a new 
teacher.” Of course, some of the items con- 
tributed by the strong teachers were also 
very general but on the whole their contri- 
butions seemed to indicate a keener aware- 
ness of the subtler problems of curriculum 
adjustment. The following examples of items 
classified as “Provision for Individual Dif- 
ferences" indicate the differences in the 
character of the contributions made by 
strong and weak teachers to this category: 


Strong Teachers: | 

Teacher A: “How to differentiate in the 
presentation of certain English 
lessons to X, Y, and Z groups. 
What additional materials should | 
be given to the X group and omit- 
ted from the other two groups, 
etc.?" 

Teacher B: “How to deal with the accelerat- 
ed child.” 

Teacher C: “The individual child. Large 
classes permit little to be done 
for those individuals who do 


fall into the common groove." 


Weak Teachers: 
Teacher X: “What shall I do with the impos- 
sibles?" 


Teacher Y: "Backward pupils?” 

Teacher Z: "What to do with a stubborn and 
mean dispositioned colored child 
who has no ability or little 
ability to learn?” 


It is interesting to note that no men- 
tion was made by weak teachers of the accel- 
erated child as a problem. 

Strong teachers contributed sixty-one 


per cent of the items pertaining to diffi- 
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culties with methods and techniques of teach- 
ing. They attributed twenty-eight per cent 


of their unsolved difficulties to this cate- 


gory while weak teachers attributed seven- 
teen per cent of their unsolved problems to 
this category. This greater emphasis upon 
methods and techniques of teaching on the 
part of superior teachers may be due to the 
fact that they have the routine problems 
more completely in hand and can devote more 
of their attention to real teaching problems, 
or it may be that they are just more keenly 
aware of the success or failure of their 
efforts to “put their subjects across." 
Senior high-school teachers, who make 
up twenty-one per cent of the total number 
of teachers cooperating in this study, con- 
tributed twenty-nine per cent of the “un- 
solved problems." This seems to lend sup- 
port to the contention already made above 
that apparently the supervisory service in 
the typical senior high school is inadequate 
and that the efficiency of these units could 
be materially improved by providing for more 
supervision, Another interesting feature of 
this tabulation is that senior high - school 


teachers contributed nearly thirty-seven 
per cent of all of the items reporting dif- 


ficulties with teaching methods and tech- 
niques, in fact more than twenty-eight per 
cent of the total number of items submitted 
by this group is in this category while less 
than eighteen per cent of the contributions 
of elementary teachers were of this nature. 
A tabulation of the scores according to 
the three experience groups used in this 
study is presented in Table XVI, page 266. 
Beginning teachers submitted a somewhat 
larger number of items per teacher than did 
the more experienced teachers. Probably the 
most interesting differences to be noted in 
the three experience groups are in connec- 
tion with curriculum problems and provision 
for individual differences. Beginning teach- 
ers submitted nearly half of the items re- 
lating to the curriculum and more than forty- 
one per cent of the problems involving pro- 
vision for individual differences. Senior 
teachers submitted less than six per cent of 
the items in the latter classification. One 
might deduce from these data that the empha- 
sis placed upon these problems in teacher 


training courses in recent years had succeeded 
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TABLE XVI 
PROBLEMS WITH WHICH SUPERVISORS 
FAILED TO GIVE ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE 
Experience — Experience Experience 
TYPES OF PROBLEMS Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
| (5 Years (6 to 20 | (21 Years 
less) Years) | or more) 
Per cent | Per cent Per cent 
—_ ; Proportion of Teachers in Groups a 22 59 18 
1. Methods and Techniques - - - --------- 26 50 | 24 
2. Discipline - --------+--+-+-+-+-+--. -- 13 74 | 13 
3. Provision for Individual Differences - - - - - 41 50 | 5 
4. Routine and Administration - - -------- 15 69 15 
5. Curriculum Problems - - -------+----- 48 38 14 
26 58 16 


1. The frequencies in the last six classifications in Table XV are too small to warrant attaching 


in sensitizing these more recent graduates 


any significance to differences which might be disclosed hence these categories are omitted 
from Table XVI. 


with which supervisors failed to give ade- 


to these problems except that the data pre-| quate assistance is reproduced in Table 
sented in Tables XX and XXIV do not support | XVII. 
such a conclusion, The specific problems 


TABLE XVII 


THE SPECIFIC PROBLEMS WITH WHICH SUPERVISORS 
FAILED TO GIVE ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE 


I. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES: 
l. The solution of practical details associated with the introduction of new general 


methods, such as: 

(a) Project method. 

(b) Supervised study. 

(c) The making of "units." 

(d) Individualized instruction, etc. 

Effective methods and devices for teaching specific subjects or phases of subjects, 
such as: 

(a) Penmanship in the first grade. 

(b) Prevent "lip reading” among primary children, etc. 

How to accomplish satisfactory results when the time allotted in the schedule seems 
inadequate for thorough work. 

What to do when the supervisor requires a method of whose superior merit the teacher 
is not convinced and to which she is actually opposed. 

How to master the use of techniques differing radically from those featured in the 


teacher's basic training. 
Information relative to the special methods and procedures in vogue in a new system 


into which a teacher is entering. 
Diagnosis of the difficulties when results are not satisfactory and the teacher is 


herself unable tc determine the cause. 
The problem of harmonizing the methods employed where several teachers are offering 


the same subject. 


| 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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9. Effective devices for the "incjdental" teaching of fundamental moral concepts. 
10. Diagnosis of teaching faults coupled with specific, concrete suggestions for is- 
proving procedures. 


II. DISCIPLINE: 
1. How to elicit "good" behavior instead of having constantlytorepress "bad" behavior. 
2. Dealing with individual "difficult" problem cases. 
3. How to deal with serious cases of delinquency when the parents are prominent and 
influential in the community. 
4. How to secure obedience to general building regulations such as "passing out at 
noon", etc. 
5. Holding teacher responsible for conditions over which she cannot possibly have 
personal supervision. 
6. Vague general directions which are capable of various interpretations. 
7. What to do in cases of misbehavior when the danger of unfavorable reactions from 
the community makes the application of effective measures hazardous. 
8. Failure of supervisors to adopt effective "follow-up" measures to insure improve- 
ment in matters of conduct. 
9. How to maintain control and discipline when support from supervisors is not forth- 
coming. 
10. How to deal with problems arising on the playground where pupils from other rooms 
are involved. 


III. PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: 

1. Grouping pupils for best results. 

2. How to provide for individual needs in a large heterogeneous class. 

3. How to deal with "atypical" children, that is, accelerated and retarded children. 

4. What modifications to make in teaching techniques to best serve the needs of the 
different ability groups. 

5. What differentiation to make in subject matter for the different ability levels. 

6. How to minister to the needs of individual pupils having certain handicaps, such 
as, "speech difficulties of foreign children", etc. 

7. What to do with cases that appear to be psychopathic where the city provides no 
special facilities for such. 


IV. ROUTINE AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS: 
1. What specific duties are expected of a teacher in the general administration of 


the building. 
2. The problems of adjustment confronting a teacher new in the system, "getting on to 


the ropes." 

3. Lack of clear-cut and adequately published regulations and policies concerning cer- 
tain routine matters, such as, excuses for absence, etc. 

4. Problems connected with arranging and adjusting pupils' programs satisfactorily. 

5. Responsibility for equipment, supplies, etc., when several teachers use the same 
room or shop in succession. 

6. How to induce capable students to undertake and continue "difficult" and "long" 
courses in a system permitting unlimited elections. 

7. Lack of a consistent policy relative to passing or failing seniors. 


V. CURRICULUM PROBLEMS: 

1. How to determine and provide for local community needs. 

2. The selection of textbooks and instructional materials to fit a modernized curricu- 
lun. 

3. Confusion due to the lack of a well-organized course of study, each school and 
teacher in the system doing the work in a different way. 

4. Curriculum requirements not definitely and specifically stated. 

5. Lack of standards of achievement for classes whose learning ability is decidedly 
below that of the average for the system. 

6. How to obtain satisfactory mastery of fundamentals with the ever increasing amount 
and variety of work to be covered. 

7. How to simplify the subject matter in a course so as to bring it within the range 
of the pupils' comprehension. 

8. How to secure proper and adequate mastery so that every pupil may meet the require- 
ments of the next stage in his educational program, college entrance requirements, 


for instance. 
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VI. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: 
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1. Lack of adequate equipment and instructional materials. 
2. Requisitioned materials and equipment not delivered when promised, thus hampering 


the work. 


3. Materials of indifferent quality provided. 
4. How to insure the provision of proper and adequate instructional materials for all 
pupils when such materials are not furnished by the school. 


VII. MOTIVATION: 


1. How to motivate the work of "over-age" and other atypical pupils. 
2. How to stimulate pupils to want to do the regular class work instead of having to 


compel them to do it. 


3. How to secure satisfactory and satisfying adjustments to their work and environ- 
ment on the part of all members of the group, that is, "a happy atmosphere." 

4. How to counteract the negative effect psychologically of "required" subjects. 

5. How to meet the competition of an all absorbing interest in certain extra-curricu- 


lar activities. 


VIII. PROBLEMS INVOLVING SUPERVISORS, OTHER TEACHERS, AND PARENTS: 
1. What to do for pupils who do not receive the proper encouragement and inspiration 


at home, 


2. What to do for pupils who lack facilities and opportunities for home study. 
3. The problem of neighborhood feuds which cause trouble among the children while go- 


ing to and from school. 


4. How to manage over-indulged children whose parents seek to interfere in their be- 
half when they are subject to disciplining. 

5. The adjustment of disagreements between teacher and supervisor. 

6. Supervisor reserved and close not giving any indication or clue as to his attitude 


towards the teacher's work. 


IX. MEASUREMENTS: 


l. The need of objective and valid devices for evaluating the work of students for the 


regular monthly reports. 


2. The want of practical and valid techniques for evaluating themes and other written 


work. 


3. Standards for grading the work of pupils who are below the average in mental abil- 


ity. 
X. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 


1. How to find time for an elaborate program of extra-curricular activities without 


encroaching upon the regular school work. 
2. How to win the interest and support of the supervisor for certain extra-curricular 


projects. 


XI. OUTLINES: 
1. Unintelligible outlines. 


2. Lack of outlines in certain "new" courses--teacher uncertain as to what to include 


or exclude. 


Chapter Summary: Teachers criticize 
supervisors for the inadequate planning of 
supervision; for the distracting of the 
class work by interruptions; for failing to 
assume their just and proper responsibili- 
ties; for dealing with abstract and theoret- 
ical issues rather than witi. the practical 
difficulties of the classroom; for promoting 
fads and “pet” techniques; for being antag- 
onistic toward the newer movements in edu- 
cation; for engaging in frequent and appar- 
ently purposeless changes in techniques and 


policies of instruction; and for the absence 
of a consistent and well-defined philosophy 
of education. Teachers also complained that 
supervisors criticized petty and unimportant 
details; they corrected teachers in the 
presence of their pupils, they interrupted 
class work with irrelevant questions; they 
offer criticisms based upon “snap judgments" 
and inadequate observations of the teachers’ 
work; and they claimed credit for all 


achievement and progress. 
If the number of criticisms submitted 


| 
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per supervisor is a criterion of the rela- 
tive “confidence” of teachers in the various 
types of supervisory official, there is lit- 
tle choice among supervisors as to their 
acceptability to teachers in general. The 
various types of criticism are also quite 
generally distributed among the various types 
of supervisors, the most significant devia- 
tion being that of special supervisors who 
received more than one-half of all the crit- 
icisms charging “excessive demands upon the 
teacher." 

Strong and weak teachers submitted ap- 
proximately equal numbers of criticisms. 
Weak teachers criticized supervisors for 
failure to give support in discipline more 
frequently than did strong teachers. This 
same tendency also appears in the responses 
of beginning teachers. 

Somewhat less than one-half of the 
teachers (42%) claimed that their teaching 
had been hampered at one time or another be- 
cause of poor supervision. A larger propor- 
tion of weak teachers (53%) than strong 
teachers (34%) charged that supervisors had 
interfered with their work and rendered it 
less effective. Weak teachers tended to 
criticize assistant superintendents and gen- 
eral supervisors in greater measure than did 
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strong teachers. The strong teachers' de- 
scriptions of the practices complained of 
were on the whole more incisive and specific 
than those of weak teachers, indicating a 
clearer diagnosis of teaching difficulty by 
strong teachers, 

Beginning teachers complained frequent- 
ly of being disturbed because supervisors 
failed to comment upon the work observed, 
and because supervisors failed to support 
them in cases of discipline. 

The supervisor's procedure was cited 
most frequently as the cause of objection- 
able supervision; the supervisor's personal- 
ity was noted next in order of frequency; 
and the supervisor's ideas of what consti- 
tuted good teaching was the least frequently 
noted cause of unsatisfactory supervision. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the unsolved 
problems submitted by all the teachers fell 
into the three categories: "Methods and 
Techniques", “Discipline”, and "Provision 
for Individual Differences." Weak teachers 
submitted more items per teacher than did 
strong teachers. Beginning teachers sub- 
mitted more items proportionately referring 
to "Curriculum Problems" and "Provision for 
Individual Differences." Whether this was 
due to the recent emphasis in the training 
of teachers was not clear. 


3 
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Chapter VI 


THE SUGGESTIONS MADE BY TEACHERS FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SUPERVISION 


An array of faults, mistakes, shortcom- 
ings, and hampering practices of supervisors 
were reported in Chapter V. While some 
teachers have indicated that they would be 
happier and some apparently believe that 
their work would be more effective if all 
supervision were abolished, many teachers, 
and as a matter of fact, a large majority of 
those who expressed themselves on the gener- 
al problems of supervision in this study, 
complained not of being over supervised but 
inadequately supervised. The positive sug- 
gestions of teachers for the improvement of 
supervision were offered in answer to four 
questions: 

1. "Have you ever of vour ow accord 
(own initiative) voluntarily sought aid from 
a supervisor?” "If so, for what kind of as- 
sistance did you ask?" 

2. "Cite specific cases where help on 
some teaching problem was received." 

3. "What are the types of supervisory 
activities that vou have found most helpful 
to you?" 

4. “In a general way from which of the 
several types of supervisory officials have 
you received the most help?" 


Section l 


The first section of this chapter sum- 
marizes the teachers! responses to the ques- 
tion: “Have vou ever of your own accord 
(own initiative) voluntarily sought aid from 
a supervisor?" "For what assistance did you 
ask?" A total of eight hundred thirty-two 
individual instances of helpful supervision 
arising out of the voluntary appeals of 
teachers for assistance were recorded in re- 
sponse to these questions. The appeals for 


assistance which the teachers recorded indi- 
cate clearly that teachers have everyday 
Classroom and professional problems with 


which they feel themselves unable to cope 
successfully and with which they not only 
welcome but seek assistance. The strong 

| teachers reported more such problems and ap- 
peals than did the weak teachers. These data 
/are reported in Tables XVIII, XIX, XX, and 
XXI below. 


TABLE XVIII 


VOLUNTARY APPEALS FOR AID FROM SUPERVISORS 


| 
| 
| | STRONG | WEAK 
| | ‘TEACHERS | TEACHERS | TEACHERS 
| | > 
TYPES OF | 
| SUPERVISORY |$ o 
| OFFICIALS Sis isis 
| 
+ 
| 1. Superintendent | 58| 41 48 
| 2. Assistant Superin-| 
| tendent | 74] 77] 15 68 
| 
Principal 3ee 100 193 108 }129 90 
4. General Supervisor) 104 91} 90 | 49 92 
| | 
5. Special Supervisor! 153, 74 84 80] 69 68 
6. Head of Department, mane 38 131 | 34 103 
7. Total Appeals for | 
Aid 832) 86 | 485 91 | 347) 79 


According to the data presented in Ta- 
ble XVIII, heads of departments in propor- 
tion to their numbers appear to be appealed 
to for aid most frequently. Principals rank 
second and the general supervisors third in 
the number of times to which they were ap- 
pealed for aid; the superintendents make the 
poorest showing. If one were to attempt to 
account for these differences, it might be 
pointed out that department heads and the 
principals are probably the most accessible 
to the average classroom teacher while the 
superintendent is least accessible. This 
fails, however, to account for the better 
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relative showing made by the general super- 
yisors as compared to special supervisors. 
In the case of the heads of departments the 
teachers may prefer to appear to them be- 
cause they are in more intimate contact with 
day by day problems of teaching and because 
they are the least given to inspectorial su- 
pervision and rating which many teachers 
fear. There seems to be some justification 
in these data for current tendencies to mag- 
nify the importance of the principal and the 
heads of departments in supervision. 

When one studies the types of problem 
with which these teachers (Table XIX) sought 
aid, problems of teaching methods and tech- 
niques are found to be mentioned most fre- 
quently. Frequent mention are also made of 
problems of discipline, curriculum, routine 
administration, and individual differences. 
Seventy-five per cent of all of the problems 
submitted by the teachers fell into these 
five categories. When one studies the dis- 
tribution of these requests among the vari- 
ous types of supervisors, teachers appear in 
general to bring all types of problems to 
each type of supervisor. It is interesting 
to note, however, that no teacher reported 
appealing to a special supervisor in the 
case of a discipline problem, or asking the 
principal for a demonstration, or appealing 
to special supervisors for help in connec- 
tion with problems of pupil classification 
and promotion, or appealing to the assistant 
superintendent with problems of the curricu- 
lum, or appealing to the general supervisors 
or department heads regarding matters of pro- 
fessional advancement. 

A more detailed study of the data seems 
to indicate that problems involving methods 
and techniques are brought most consistently 
to general supervisors, special supervisors, 
and heads of departments. Two-thirds of the 
problems brought to special supervisors and 
over one half of those referred to general 
supervisors were of this character. Seventy- 
seven per cent of all discipline problems 
were referred to the principals; seventy per 
cent of the problems involving individual 
differences were referred to the assistant 
superintendent or the principal; and eighty- 


seven per cent of the requests for demonstra- 


tions were addressed to general and special 
supervisors. Ninety per cent of the prob- 
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lems concerning professional advancement 
were addressed to the superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent. Curriculum problems 
and problems involving equipment and supplies 
were referred to heads of departments more 
frequently, relatively, than to other types 
of supervisors. 

Strong and weak teachers reported ap- 
proximately the same number of appeals per 
teacher for assistance (Table XX). While 
both strong teachers and weak teachers ap- 
pealed for assistance most frequently with 
problems of teaching, discipline curriculum 
and administration. Strong teachers sup- 
plied more than their share of the appeals 
for assistance relating to “professional ad- 
vancement” (75%); “provision for individual 
differences” (72%); and “general criticism, 
advice, and inspiration" (63%); weak teach- 
ers contributed more than their share of the 
appeals relating to “discipline” (49%); 
"methods and techniques" (46%); “pupil clas- 
sifications and promotions” (48%); and 
"measurements" (50%). These deviations, 
however, are too small to be of any signif- 
icance. 

Reference has already been made to the 
fact that the contributions of strong teach- 
ers were on the whole more specific and def- 
inite than those of weak teachers. The fol- 
lowing examples referring to provision for 
Individual Differences may serve to illus- 
trate further these differences: 


Strong Teachers: 

(a) In grouping classes according to progress 
made. 

(>) Rearrangement of sections for differen- 
tiating ability. 

(c) Cooperative study of the reactions of 
students who have been special problems 
in hope of meeting their needs. 


Weak Teachers: 
(a) A case of a subnormal child. 
(b) Talked to her about problem children. 
(c) What shall I teach when I know they can- 
not do the required work of the grade? 
While the problems of weak teachers 
are generally stated in a vague manner the 
discipline problems of the strong teachers 
are also apparently of a like order indicat- 


ing that they too do not as yet understand 
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the real difficulties involved in problem 
cases. Sixty-three out of the one hundred 
thirteen items offered by strong teachers 
were stated by the use of the single word 
"discipline", or a three or four word phrase 
of which the word "discipline" was the only 
Significant part. This suggests that behav- 
ior problems are just "discipline" problems 
to most teachers and that as yet they have 
little knowledge of how they come to be. The 
more exact statements which were not included 
in the above mentioned 56 per cent of the 
items of this category were not much more 
enlightening, as for example: “How to se- 
cure and hold discipline?" "The management 
of pupils"; "Good order"; “Removing a char- 
acter from the room"; "Corporal punishment"; 
etc. 

Some further evidence is found in these 
data relative to the attitude of strong and 
weak teachers toward supervision. In an 
earlier analysis (Table IX) it was found 
that strong teachers supplied approximately 
fifty-one per cent of the complaints of ham 
pering supervision and weak teachers about 
forty-nine per cent. In the analysis here 
presented (Table XX) it is found that strong 
teachers reported fifty-eight per cent of 
the appeals for aid against about forty-two 
per cent by the weak teachers. These per- 
centages approximate very closely, however, 
the relative numbers of the teachers report- 
ing in each group. When comparison is made 
with the number of supervisors reported by 
the two groups (Table XVIII) it appears that 
strong teachers reported about twelve per 
cent more appeals per supervisor than did 
the weak teachers. 

Junior and senior high-school teachers 
contributed nearly as many items per teacher 
to this section of the study as did elemen- 
tary teachers indicating their need for more 
adequate supervision. The appeals reported 
by senior high-school teachers were somewhat 
concentrated in the following classifica- 
tions: “curriculum problems", "pupil clas- 
sification and promotions", “equipment and 
supplies", and “discipline.” junior high- 
school teachers contributed more than their 
share of the items relating to “pupil clas- 
sification and promotions", “equipment and 
supplies", “general criticisms", “advice and 
inspiration", and “provision for individual 
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differences." Elementary teachers reported 
that eighty-seven per cent of their appeals 
were for "demonstrations", seventy-five per 
cent for help in matters relating to "meth- 
ods and techniques", and seventy-three per 

cent relating to problems of "measurements," 


TABLE XXI 
VOLUNTARY APPEALS TO SUPERVISORS FOR AID 
a 

Sels | 

on ° 

TYPES OF PROBLEMS we 

cn 

on eo 

AR) 

& 8) 

oa 


Per |Per Per 
Cent |Cent Cent 


Proportion of Teachers in Groups | 22 | 59 |18 


Methods and Techniques - - - - - 27 | 61 aa 
Discipline -------+----- 27 | 60 (13 
Curriculum Problems - - - - - - 17 | 66 j28 
Routine and Administration - - - 19 | 66 (13 
Provision for Individual Differ- | 

emces 18 | 66 
General Criticism, Advice, and 

Inspiration 20 | 59 22 
Equipment and Supplies - - - - - 33 | 56 /11 
Demonstrations - - - - - - - -- 9 | 65 |22 
Measurements - - -------- 17 | S52 117 
Pupil Classification and Promo- 

tions 17 | 57 | 26 


Professional Advancement - - - - 13 74 113 


All Types Combined - - - - - - - 23 | 61 15 


1. Data on experience were not supplied in a few 
instances hence the horizontal columns do not 
total 100€ in every instance. 


The tabulation of the voluntary appeals 
for assistance on the basis of the three ex- 
perience groups of teachers used in this 
study is presented in Table XXI. “Beginning 
teachers" appeal most frequently for assist- 
ance with problems of equipment and supplies, 
methods and techniques, and discipline. One 
of the most striking deviations found in 
this tabulation relates to the matter of 
demonstrations. “Beginning teachers" rare- 
ly ask for demonstrations while "Senior 
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Teachers" submitted more than their share of | ginning teachers and senior teachers com 
these items. This difference is probably | bined submitted only slightly more than one- 
due to a variety of causes. Another inter- | third of all of the requests for assistance. 
esting fact about these data is the fact A list of the problems representative of 
that teachers with six to twenty years of | those with which teachers appealed for as- 
experience submitted approximately two-thirds sistance is reproduced in Table XXII. 

of all the appeals for assistance while be- | 


TABLE XXII 


VOLUNTARY APPEALS TO SUPERVISORS FOR AID 
SPECIFIC PROBLEMS REPORTED 


I. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES: 
1. The general philosophy of techniques. 
2. General methods. 
3. Special problems and details of techniques. 
4. Lesson organization. 
5. Assignments. 
6. The introduction of "new" methods. 
7. Special problems in connection with the "Project Method.” 
8. Special problems in connection with the "Contract Plan." 
9. Special problems in connection with "Individualized Instruction." 
10. Adaptation of work to the "Unit Plan." 
ll. Directing group work. 
12. Adapting the method of instruction to the plan of organization of the textbook 
adopted for the course. 
13. Special methods in reading and phonics. 
14. Remedial work in reading. 
15. Special methods in "silent reading." 
16. Special methods in arithmetic. 
17. Special methods in spelling. 
18. Special methods in the teaching of penmanship. ; 
19. Special methods in the teaching of language. 
20. Special methods in history and social science. 
21. Special methods in geography. 
22. Special problems in the teaching of music. 
23. Special problems in the teaching of drawing and art. 
24. Special methods and problems in physical education and health. 
25. Special methods and devices in seat work. 
26. Special methods in English. ’ 
27. Problems in the teaching of typewriting. ; 
28. Problems in connection with presenting new topics of subjects with which the 
teacher is relatively unfamiliar. 
29. Problems in connection with the details of the application of supervisor's : 
"pet" methods. } 
30. Cases of conflict between the requirements of different supervisors. : 
31. How to deal with inattention and procrastination. 
32. Aims and objectives for certain groups. ; 
33. The selection of elements to emphasize and to enentinate. 
34. Routine and mechanical elements in lesson presentation. q 
35. Special class activities such as "excursions." 
36. Problems in character training. 
37. Selection of projects. 
The operation of pieces of mechanical equipment. 


II. DISCIPLINE: 
1. General discipline problems. 

2. Help with individual problem cases. 
3. General procedures in discipline. 
4. Class management and control. 
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Sanction and approval of methods proposed for handling special cases. 

Advice and assistance when drastic measures are necessary. 

Dealing with cases of positive delinquency. 

Dealing with problems which arise when pupils are not under the teacher's in- 
mediate supervision. 

Trouble between different social groups on the playground and on the way to and 
from school, such as, negroes and white children, etc. 

Support in discipline cases. 


III. CURRICULUM PROBLEMS: 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Curriculum reconstruction problems. 

Curriculum building in specific subjects. 

Minor modifications and corrections in the course of study. 

Interpretations of specific provisions of the curriculua. 

The organization of specific courses to fit curricular requirements. 

Problems arising in connection with the adoption of a new course of study. 
Interpretation of the supervisor's plans for a given course. 

The selection of instructional materials. 

Securing the proper integration of the work in a given subject in the succes- 
sive grades and units of the system, as in English, Arithmetic, etc. 
Standards of achievement in certain subjects, the specific meaning of certain 
requirements. 

The evaluation and selection of textbooks. 

Readjusting requirements and modifying time allotments for certain phases of a 
course. 

The selection of supplementary instructional materials and exercises. 
Modification of the curricular requirements for certain groups. 

The provision of comprehensive courses in certain fields, i.e., four year 


courses. 


IV. ROUTINE AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS AND POLICIES: 


17. 
18. 


General policies of the school or system. 

General building administration. 

Clerical work; records and reports. 

Schedule and program making. 

Changes and adjustments in schedules and programs. 

Changes and adjustments in classes, rooms, etc. 

Relief from excessive loads of work. 

The jurisdiction of the teacher, "limits of authority." 
Responsibilities in connection with school property. 

Information as to special duties and responsibilities. 
Interpretation of vague and indefinite rules and regulations. 
Committee problems. 

Permission to undertake special projects. 

Problems in connection with issuing work permits, case histories, etc. 
Problems of classroom routine. 

Permission to reorganize classes to provide for remedial groups. 
Visiting days. 

General building sanitation. 


V. PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


The diagnosis of individual problem cases. 

Suggestions for dealing with children deficient in certain subjects, as, Reading, 
Arithmetic, History, English, etc. 

Advice concerning pupils doing "failing" work. 

What to do for pupils who have been promoted but who cannot do the work of the 
grade. 

What to do with mentally deficient children who must be retained in normal groups. 
Sectioning classes for differentiating ability. 
Procedures in teaching mentally deficient groups. 
Provisions for foreign children, 

Procedures in handling "slow" groups. 

How to keep "bright" children busy. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
ii. 
12. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
3. 
10. 
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VI. GENERAL CRITICISM, ADVICE, AND INSPIRATION: 
1. General criticism of work. 
2. Encouragement and inspiration. % 
3. Report on work after supervisory visit. : 
4. How to improve general quality of teaching. 

5. Analysis of faults and suggestions for improvement. 

6. Evaluation and criticism of new techniques being experimented with. 

7. Opinions on controversial questions. 

8. For criticism of specific phases of teaching concerning which teacher was not 
satisfied. 

9. Problems in school housekeeping. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: 
l. Ordering the regular stock of equipment, materials and supplies. j 
2. Additional equipment and supplies to improve the work of the department. ; 
3. Making necessary changes in equipment. j 
4. To speed up the delivery of materials and supplies. | 
5. Ordering textbooks. 

6. Supplementary books and materials for certain courses. ; 
7. Materials for projects and teaching experiments. 

8. Relative to the storage of books and materials during vacation periods. 

9. Accounting for the property in the classroom. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: 

1. For the demonstration of general techniques. 

2. Demonstration of methods in specific subjects. 

3. Demonstration of techniques for presenting certain difficult phases of a sub- 
ject. 

4. Demonstration of "new" methods. 

Planning demonstration classes. 


MEASUREMENTS : 
1. Marking or "grading" students! work. 

2. Economizing time in grading papers, themes, etc. 

3. Problems connected with the inauguration of a uniform marking system. 
4. The interpretation of test directions. 

5. The administration of standardized tests. 

6. Problems in test construction. 

Statistical problems connected with experiments. 


PUPIL CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTIONS: 

1. Classification of pupils. 

2. Reclassification of pupils on the basis of ability. 

3. Transfer of pupils to more suitable groups. 

4. Reclassification of pupils to allow for physiological factors, such as, size, 
age, etc. 

5. Authority to grant double promotions. 

6. Promotions in retarded groups. 

7. Relative to failing pupils at promotion time. 

8. Concerning students assigned to a subject but deficient in certain necessary pre- 
requisites. 

9. Checking on the work of pupils "passed on probation." 

10. Policy in the matter of "passing seniors." 


XI. PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT: 
1. Relative to membership in professional organizations. 
2. Advice concerning summer school and professional courses. 
3. Suggestions in the matter of professional reading. 
4. Questions of success ratings. 
5. Salary schedules and promotions. 
6. Recommendations. 

Information about retirement associations. 
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XII. DIFFICULTIES WITH PARENTS, OTHER TEACHERS, ETC.: 


1. Difficulties with patrons. 
2. Difficulties with other teachers. 


3. Correlating work with other departments. 


XIII. GUIDANCE: 


l. Relative to a general guidance progran. 
2. Curricular guidance for certain pupils. 


3. Moral guidance for pupils. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
1. Student councils. 


XIV. 


2. School clubs and other extra-class activities. 


MOTIVATION: 
1. How to stimulate interest in work. 
2. How to interest over-age pupils. 


3. How to interest pupils of foreign birth. 


ATTENDANCE AND TRUANCY: 
l. Cases of non-attendance. 
2. Truancy. 


XVI. 


Section 2 


The second section in this chapter is 
devoted to the analysis of the data collected 
in response to the request that each teach- 
er cite specific cases (with examples) where 
help on some teaching problem was received. 
In the preceding section of this chapter the 
problems which teachers carried of their om 
accord to their supervisors were explored. 
In this section the instances of unsolicited 
assistance will be analyzed. While there is 
naturally a considerable amount of similar- 
ity between ths responses to this question 
and those in the previous section, a com 
parison of a large number of the returns 
disclosed no actual duplications of in- 
stances. The data with references to in- 
stances of helpful supervision are presented 
in Tables XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XXVI, and XXVII. 

The number of instances of helpful su- 
pervision reported and credited to the sev- 
eral types of supervisory officials would 
seem to constitute a fair measure of teach- 
ers' preferences with respect to the vari- 
ous types of supervisory services. The high 
correlation between the data in Table XXIV 
and those in Table XVIII of the preceding 
section would suggest that the preferences 
observed were real and dependable. This con- 
clusion is further supported by the teach- 
ers' nominations of the most effective su- 
pervisors reported in Table XXIII. 


TABLE XXIII 


HELPFUL SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 


ALL STRONG WEAK 
TEACHERS) TEACHERS TEACHERS 
| > | 
o | | 
| i | 
si @ ° 
| 
1. Superintendent - 112) 53 77 6 | 33 | 38 
2. Assistant Super- 
intendent 49 86/ 38108 , ll 50 
3. Principal - - - 250; 78 }152)| 85 | 98, 69 
| 
4. General Supervisor /125 110 73 120} 52 98 
5. Special Supervisor j191 93 {112 106 / 79 78 
6. Head of Department | 66 107 30 104 | 36 |109 
7. Total number of 
stances reported 81 /486| 90 71 


The four most frequently mentioned 
types of problems with which teachers re- 
ceived helpful supervision in order of pref- 
erence are: (1) methods and techniques; 
(2) the curriculum; (3) individual differ- 
ences; and (4) discipline. Other frequent- 
ly mentioned types of problems with which 
teachers received helpful assistance were 
those relating to administration, measure- 
ments, supplies and equipment, outlines, 
and extra-curricular activities. Occasional 
assistance was also acknowledged with such 
matters as home relations, standards and 
inter-visitation. 
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It is interesting to compare the data 
for the instances of solicited and unsolic- 
{ted assistance. Problems of “methods and 
techniques" rank first in both tabulations. 
"Demonstrations" were ranked second among 
the instances of helpful supervision and 
eighth among the voluntary appeals for as- 
sistance. Teachers apparently felt that 
demonstrations were effective means of 
training but that it would be asking too 
much to ask supervisors for individual dem 
onstrations. “Discipline” ranks sixth in 
the instances of helpful supervision while 
it ranked second among voluntary appeals for 
assistance. “Inspiration” appears frequent- 
ly enough in this tabulation to warrant a 
separate Classification. “Outlines” were 
not mentioned among the appeals for assist- 
ance from supervisors while they constitute 
nearly two and one half per cent of the in- 
stances of helpful supervision. "Pupil 
guidance” and “motivation” are not mentioned 
among the instances of helpful supervision 
while they do appear in the appeals for as- 
sistance. The items here referred to prob- 
ably constitute the most important differ- 
ences in the solicited and unsolicited as- 
sistance of supervisors. 

General supervisors and heads of de- 
partments make the best showing in the to- 
taled number of instances of helpful super- 
vision, when allowance is made for differ- 
ences in the number of teachers reporting 
supervision by the various types of super- 
visors. The teachers reporting in this in- 
vestigation appeared to experience some dif- 
ficulty in recalling instances when they have 
received helpful supervision from the super- 
intendent of schools. This tendency is fur- 
ther substantiated in the choice of super- 
visory officials reported in Table XxXxII. 

As one studies the instances of helpful 
supervision cited by teachers one notes that 
certain items are more or less localized. 
"Outlines" are, for example, credited exclu- 
sively to special and general supervisors. 
"Discipline problems", as might be antici- 
pated, are heavily concentrated among those 
credited to the principal. More than sixty 
per cent of the "demonstrations" are cred- 
ited to special supervisors. Aside from 
these particular localizations there is a 
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paucity of evidences of differentiation in 
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the function of supervisory officials. 

Strong teachers cited more instances of 
helpful supervision than weak teachers. The 
strong teachers place relatively more em- 
phasis upon scholastic standards, inspira- 
tion, curriculum problems, home relations, 
extra-curricular activity, and individual 
differences than weak teachers. Weak teach- 
ers emphasized particularly outlines and dis- 
Cipline. Reference has already been made to 
the fact that the problems cited by weak 
teachers were less precise than those of the 
strong teachers. A few specimens chosen 
from the instance of helpful supervision 
cited by teachers will illustrate further 
this difference: 


Strong Teachers: 

(a) Help in dealing with subnormal child and 

accelerated child. 
(b) Helped with the solution of problem 
cases by observing in the classroom and 
suggesting remedies. 
In a problem of discipline the superin- 
tendent's advice and support helped solve 
the difficulty. 
Most splendid help with problem children 
and discipline procedure in the room. 


(c) 
(ad) 


Weak Teachers: 
In the case of a subnormal child who was 
causing trouble. Sent to the opportuni- 
ty room. 
Problem cases; using his influence both 
with student and parents in order to im- 
prove the work of individual students. 
(c) Discipline in the case of two colored 
boys who lacked self control. 
(d) Help in discipline, children not coming 
to school for study. 

These specimens and those already cited 
illustrate the difference in the attitude of 
strong and weak teachers toward teaching 
problems as well as their conception of the 
problems of teaching. Strong teachers ap- 
pear to welcome suggestions of things which 
they themselves might do to solve their own 
problems. Weak teachers on the other hand 
seem to prefer to get rid of their problems 
altogether or have the supervisor take the 
case in hand and otherwise dispose of it. 
"Discipline" is not a problem with weak 
teachers apparently, it is just trouble, and 


(a) 


(b) 
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getting rid of the individuals who are un- 
adjusted. There is not a single instance in 
the whole study where a weak teacher men- 
tioned the accelerated child as a problem. 
When daily tasks are performed in a fairly 
satisfactory manner these teachers appear 
not to sense the fact that all may not be 
well with the brilliant child. 

Elementary, junior high-school, and 
senior high-school teachers contributed al- 
most exactly the same proportion of instanc- 
es of helpful supervision. The instances of 
helpful supervision cited by senior high- 
school teachers tend to fall intoa few 
categories. The most frequently mentioned 
types of problems with which they received 
helpful supervision were those of "general 
criticisms and miscellaneous helps", “curri- 
culum problems" and “discipline”, and “extre- 
curricular activities.” Junior high-school 
teachers followed very much the same pat- 
tern. The incidental character of most of 
the high-school supervision may in some meas- 
ure account for this distribution of items. 
The instances of helpful supervision cited 
by elementary teachers spread themselves 
throughout the entire range of categories 
employed in these tabulations, the largest 
number of instances pertaining to methods of 
teaching, demonstrations, curriculum prob- 
lems, individual differences, and discipline. 

"Demonstrations" appeared rather infre- 
quently outside of the elementary schools, 
approximately eighty-seven per cent of all 
of the instances of helpful “Demonstrations” 
being submitted by elementary school teach- 
ers. Elementary teachers contributed eighty 
one per cent of the instances of helpful su- 
pervision mentioning “provision for individ- 
ual differences", eighty-six per cent of the 
instances referring to “equipment and sup- 
plies", and ninety per cent of the instances 
mentioning “outlines.” 

An analysis of the instances of helpful 
supervision according to the amount of expe- 
riences reported seems to indicate that "be- 


ginning teachers" contribute more than their 
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TABLE XXVI 
HELPFUL SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
a a a6 
we 
enles 
© © mio 
ce 
TYPES OF PROBLEMS seivalss 
of 
Ari avila 
ag 
Per }Per [Per 
Cent Cent |Cent 
Proportion of Teachers in 
Groups - ----+-+-+-+-+-- 22 | 59 | 1s 
1. Methods and Techniques - - - -/ 30 | 57 | le 
2. Demonstrations - - - - - - - - 22 | 55 | 20 
3. General Criticisms and Miscel- 
laneous Helps - - - - - - - 15 | 63 | 22 
4. Curriculum Problems - - - - - 12 71 | 14 
5. Provision for Individual Dif- 
ferences - ------+--- 15 | 68 15 
6. Discipline Problems - - - - - 29 | 59 |} 10 
7. Routine and Administrative 
Problems - ----+----+--- 30 | 44 | 26 
8. Measurements - - - - - - - - - 16 | 63 | 21 
9. Equipment and Supplies - - - -/| 20 | 70 | 10 
10. Inspiration - -------- Oo | 71 | 29 
ll. Outlines - --------+--=- 32 | 58 | 10 
12. All Types Combined - - - - - - 23 | 61 | 15 


share of the instances referring to “out- 
lines" (32%), “routine and administrative 
problems” (30%), and “discipline problems" 
(29%). The heavy emphasis upon “outlines” 
and similar matters would seem to suggest 
that beginning teachers were in pre-occupa- 
tion with the mechanics and the administra- 
tion of instruction. All of the experience 
groups contributed, however, a substantial 
percentage of the items in the first eleven 
categories. A list of the items illustra- 
tive of the specific instances of helpful 
supervision cited by teachers is given in 
Table XXVII. 


Ju 
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TABLE XXVII 


HELPFUL SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
SPECIFIC PROBLEMS REPORTED 


I. METHODS AND TECHNIQUES: 


2. 
3. 


General lesson procedure. 

Time and labor saving devices in developing the lesson. 

Adjusting the pace of the work (length of assignments) to secure proper mas- 
tery. 

Devices for showing pupils their progress. 

Devices for efficient drill. 

Devices for the rapid checking of work done in class. 

Diagnosis of general teaching difficulties. 

Overcoming defects in preliminary training. 

Suggestions for conducting supervised study. 

Assistance in the application of the "Unit System." 

Help in connection with the "Dalton Plan", "Laboratory Method", "Individualized 
Instruction." 

Suggestions in connection with the "Socialized Recitation." 

Help with the "Project Method." 

Suggestions for seat work and games. 

Special methods in reading and phonics. 

Help with "Silent Reading." 

Special methods in speech and oral reading. 

Special methods in Arithmetic. 

Problems in connection with teaching Language and technical grammar; inductive 
method in grammar. 

Assistance in teaching penmanship. 

Help in teaching spelling. 

Help with special problems in connection with English and themes. 

Special problems in the teaching of Geography. 

Help with problems in the teaching of Music. 

Special problems in teaching Drawing and Art. 

Special problems in teaching Civics. 

Assistance with problems connected with teaching Typewriting. 


II. DEMONSTRATIONS: 


Ill. 


1. 
2. 


Demonstrations of general class procedures. 
Introducing and demonstrating "new" general methods, such as, "Socialized 
Recitation", etc. 

Demonstration of special methods in various subjects, as, 

(a) Reading. 

(b) Language. 

(c) Penmanship. 

(ad) Spelling. 

(e) Physical Geography. 

(f) art. 

(g) Music. 

(h) Physical Education and Gymnasium work. 

Demonstrations of methods in introducing "new work","new topics", etc. 
Demonstrations of the possibilities and the use of new textbooks. 
Introducing new techniques in certain subjects, as, Music. 

Demonstration of procedures with difficult and troublesome phases of certain 
subjects, as: "Measurement in Arithmetic", "Hue, value, and intensity in art," 
etc. 

Demonstration of procedures with slow pupils. 

Presenting problems requiring manual skills not possessed by the teacher. 


GENERAL CRITICISMS AND MISCELLANEOUS HELPS: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


General advice on teaching problems. 
Constructive criticisms. 
Help in planning daily work. 
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4. i 
5. 
6. 
7. 
10. 
ll. | 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
| 
24. 
25. 
27. 
3. 
| 
i] 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Ve 
8. 
9. 
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4. Giving a "broader outlook" on school problems. 

5. Help and suggestions relative to various details of everyday work. 
6. Casual comments and suggestions. 

7. Better understanding of the pupils' point of view. 

8. Help with experimental work. 

9. Conferences and general discussions. 

10. Suggestions on general topics and professional reading. 


IV. CURRICULUM PROBLEMS: 

1. General directions relating to the course of study. 

2. Interpretation of course of study. 

3. Selection and adaptation of subject matter. 

4. Readjustment of progress and the time schedules to permit proper emphasis upon 
certain phases of study. 

5. Curriculum readjustment to provide better integration of certain subjects 
throughout the various units of the system. 

6. Help in the selection and adaptation of textbooks and instructional materials. 

7. Aid in the selection of reference materials. 

8. Curriculum reconstruction to provide for the different ability levels. 


V. PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: 
1. Help in the diagnosis and recognition of individual abilities and peculiarities. 
2. Providing for ability grouping. 
3. Providing for the needs of foreign children. 
4. Suggestions for remedial work in various subjects. 
5. Rendering final decisions in difficult doubtful cases. 
6. Establishing reasonable standards of achievement for the various ability levels. 
7. Personally attending to individual umadjusted problem cases. 


VI. DISCIPLINE: 
1. General procedures in discipline. 
2. Diagnosis and solution of individual problem cases. 
3. Help in disciplining and understanding certain groups, as, foreign children. 
4. Support and cooperation in difficult cases. 
5. Giving assistance and granting the necessary authority when drastic measures 


were necessary. 


VII. ROUTINE AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS: 
1. Help in general classroom management. 
2. Help in problems and general routine, «s, checking absences, etc. 
3. Help with clerical work, as, records, reports, etc. 
4. Help in matters of general building administration, as, "line duty", super- 


vision of halls, etc. 
5. Information as to duties and responsibilities in a new system, "getting on to 


the ropes." 

6. Correction of undesirable working conditions, overcrowded classes, etc. 

7. Reorganization of the general "set-up" of the school to facilitate work, as, 
departmentalizing the work in certain grades, etc. 

8. Help with program and schedule making. 

9. Permission to carry on special class activities, as, excursions, etc. 

10. Help with the "housekeeping" problems of the room. 


VIII. MEASUREMENTS: 
1. Help with the problems of grading the work of pupils, examinations, etc. 


2. Help with the administration of texts. 

3. Information regarding the "new type" tests. 

4. Help in the preparation of informal objective tests. 

5. Diagnosis of the needs of pupils by analyzing tests results. 

6. Administering standardized tests and analyzing results for the purpose of re- 
classifying pupils. 

7. Testing the aptitude of pupils in specific fields, as, voice tests in music, etc. 


8. Classifying pupils transferred from other school systems. 
9. Comparing the progress of pupils with that of pupils in other schools of the 


system. 
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IX. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: 
1. Providing suitable and "up-to-date" furniture. 
2. Providing special equipment to facilitate work. 
3. Providing textbooks for classes previously taught informally. 
4. Securing supplementary materials. 
5. Securing reference materials. 
6. Securing instructional materials for special courses, as, models for art, etc. 
7. Providing materials for drill and seat work. 


INSPIRATION: 

l. Attitude of interest and approval, encouragement. 

2. Commendation and praise of general results obtained. 

3. Praise of some specific achievement, as, project exhibition, etc. 

4. Expressions of appreciation for some special efforts put forth. 

5. Reassurance in case of doubt and loss of self-confidence. 

6. Supervisor reviewing and recommending to others techniques and devices which 
the teacher has invented and used. 


XI. OUTLINES: 
1. Furnishing outlines periodically for the various subjects. 
2. Providing special outlines for the teaching of difficult topics or phases of a 
subject. 


XII. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
1. Help in initiating special activities. 
2. Help with problems in the supervision of special activities. 
3. Help in the matter of maintaining interest in extra-curricular activities. 
4. Routine problems in connection with special activities. 


XIII. HOME RELATIONS: 
1. Securing satisfactory cooperation from the homes in problem cases. 
2. Help and advice in cases of undesirable home conditions. 
3. Problems in connection with indigents. 
4. Diplomatic procedures in dealing with parents. 
5. Truancy. 


XIV. PARTICIPATION IN CLASS EXERCISES: 
1. Entering into the group discussions suggesting new implications and applica- 
tions of the subject or topic in hand. 
2. Personally taking part in a class project, as, answering letters written by 
children as a language project. 


XV. STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT: 
1. Setting up objective standards of achievement for the regular school subjects. 


2. Setting up standards for special subjects, as, music. 


XVI. DIRECTING INTER-VISITATION: 
1. Providing for visiting days, etc. 
2. Suggesting classes to visit for the purpose of observing certain "strong 
points in teaching." 


Section 3 teachers as to their evaluations of some of 
these common supervisory techniques. 
Certain more or less standardized tech- To get this information eight types of 


niques have grown up in the course of devel- | activities frequently employed by supervis- 
opment of educational supervision. These ors were selected for each teacher's reac- 
techniques have often been used as a matter | tion. The teachers were requested to rank 
of form without much regard for or inquiry these eight types of supervisory activities 
into their usefulness in promoting the ob- in the order of the usefulness to them. The 
jectives of supervision. It seemed worth directions read as follows: 

while, therefore, to gather information from "Rank the following list of activities 


| 
| 
| 
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in the order of their usefulness to you. ‘of the blanks certain activities were omitted 

(Place the figure "1" to the left of the ac- ‘with some such marginal note, as, "I have 

tivity which you find most helpful, "2" for had no experience with this." ‘ 
the next, etc.)" | In general the most significant charac- 
‘teristic of this table is the absence of 


( ) (a) Classroom visitation and confer- pevdoaeert preferences, especially among the 
ence. ‘first four or five activities listed. The 
( ) (bv) Teachers' meetings, (and other ‘difference between the mean of the ranks as- 
group meetings). signed to "classroom visitation and confer- 
( ) Demonstrations. ‘ence” and “demonstrations” is for example on- 
( ) (da) Supervisory bulletins. ly -ll; the difference between "demonstra- 
( ) (e) Experimental study of teaching tions” and "visiting other teachers” .13; 
problems. the difference between "visiting other teach- 
( ) (f) Participation in curriculum con- ers” and "teacher's meetings” .28; etc. One 
struction. /must drop down to the sixth and seventh items 
( ) (g) Visiting other teachers. in the table before a statistically signifi- 
( ) €h) Professional reading and discus- cant difference between an adjacent pair of 
sion. items is found. The difference between the 
( ) (41) (Enter others) - rankings of the seventh and the eighth items 
is also statistically significant. 
The teachers ranked the several common- | When one compares the average rank for 


ly employed devices of supervision in the the first item of this list, namely, "class- 
following order: (1) classroom visitation room visitation and conference", with that o 
and conference, (2) demonstrations,(3)visit- each succeeding item, one mst pass over the 
ing other teachers, (4) teachers' meetings, second and third items to the fourth item, 
(5) professional reading and discussion, "teachers' meetings" to find a difference 
(6) the experimental study of the problems which is statistically significant. For the 
of teaching, (7) participation in curricu- second item, it is necessary to pass over the 
lum construction, and (8) supervisory bul- third, fourth, and fifth items to the sixth 
letins. The average ranks assigned to these item to find a difference which yields a 
@ight items are given in Table XXVIII. critical ratio of three or more. It would 
‘appear therefore, that teachers do not have 
common preferences among these more general- 
ly employed techniques of supervision, at 
THE RELATIVE HELPFULNESS OF least among the first four items already 
SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES given. The preferences appear to be expli- 
cit, however, as regards the last three items 
of this list. The “experimental study of the 
teaching problems" its rated definitely as be- 


TABLE XXVIII 


Average 
of ranks 


l. Classroom Visitation and Conference . 3.24 


2. Demonstrations .....+4+++68-s - 3.35 ing more useful than "participation in cur- 
3. Visiting Other Teachers .....+-.- 3.48 riculum construction", and “supervisory bul- 
4. Teachers’ Meetings letins" is quite emphatically relegated to 


(end other group meotings) o-7e the last place; all of these items occupy a 


5. Professional Reading and Discussion .. 3.84 
6. Experimental Study of Teaching less important place in supervision than such 


7. Participation in Curriculum Con- ia ence, demonstrations and teachers' meetings. 
struction +++ There are some interesting differences 


|in the ranking assigned to these techniques 


of supervision by various groups of teachers 
(Tables XXIX and XXX). 
Four groups of teachers rated “class- 


There were many evidences in the blanks 
that the teachers had carefully and consci- 
entiously formed and recorded their judg- 


ments relative to these activities. Erasures room visitation and conference” first, but 
and reranking appeared frequently. In some ‘senior high-school teachers and senior 
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TABLE XXIX 


TEACHERS' RANKINGS OF EIGHT COMMON TYPES OF SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 


x 6 a 
. . Qa a. a 
a lanl a ~ 
| < = » 
Classroom Visitation and Conference ...... 1 1 2 2 3 4 1 1 5 
sees 2 3 7 7 3 2 3 
Visiting Other Teachers ..<cccreeccecvee 3 5 1 3 4 2 2 3 1 
Teachers' Meetings e 4 3 4 4 6 3 4 2 
Professional Reading and Discussion ...... 5 4 5 6 1 p | 5 5 4 
Experimental Study of Teaching Problems ..../| 6 6 6 5 2 5 6 6 6 
Participation in Curriculum Construction... . 7 7 7 7 5 6 7 7 8 


TEACHERS' RANKINGS OF EIGHT COMMON TYPES OF SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
Distribution of Ranks for Each Activity 


| 


Distribution of Ranks 


TYPES OF SUPERVISORY DEVICES 1 2 3 ‘ 5 6 ” 8 
Classroom Visitation and Conference .... 4 2 1 1 1 0 0 ie) 
Demometwatioms of il 3 3 0 0 2 0 
Visiting Other Teachers ......24++++/ 2 2 3 1 1 0 ie) 0 
Teachers® Meetings . . . « «| O i 2 5 0 1 0 0 
Professional Reading and Discussion .... 2 0 0 2 3 2 19] 0 
Experimental Study of Teaching Problems .. 0 1 0 0 2 6 ie) 0 
Participation in Curriculum Construction. .| 0 0 0 ie) 1 1 6 1 
Supervisory Bulletins 0 1 8 


teachers rated this activity fourth and The “experimental study of teaching" 
fifth respectively. Junior and senior high- | is ranked sixth by the whole group, but jun- 
school teachers see little value in "demon- | ior high-school teachers rate it second. The 
strations" ranking this item seventh. "Vis- | most unanimous agreement in the whole tabu- 
iting other teachers" is rated first by lation occurred in the evaluation of “super- 
weak teachers and senior teachers, but strong| visory bulletins” in which all but one of 
teachers place this item fifth. Another item | the nine groups ranked it last. A detailed 
about which there is some difference of analysis of the preferences of the teachers 
opinion among these nine groups of teach- participating in this study is present in 
ers is that of professional reading. This | Table XXXI. (See following pages.) 

item is ranked first by junior and senior 

high-school teachers, but fourth, fifth, 
and sixth by all the other groups. 
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Groups of Teachers 


No. of 
Rankings 


Difference 


Critical 
Ratio 


I. CLASSROOM VISITATION AND CONFERENCE: 


(1) Elementary teachers 
(2) Sr. high-school teachers 


(3) Experience group 1 
(4) Experience group 3 


DEMONSTRATIONS: 


(1) Elementary school teachers 
(2) Sr. high-school teachers 


(3) Elementary school teachers 
(4) Jr. high-school teachers 


VISITING OTHER TEACHERS: 


(1) Weak teachers 
(2) Strong teachers 


(3) Sr. high-school teachers 
(4) Jr. high-school teachers 


197 
45 


65 
60 


182 


128 
169 


52 
57 


PROFESSIONAL READING AND DISCUSSION: 


(1) Sr. high-school teachers 
(2) Elementary school teachers 


(3) Jr. high-school teachers 
(4) Elementary school teachers 


(5) Sr. high-school teachers 
(6) Jr. high-school teachers 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF TEACHING PROBLEMS: 


(1) Jr. high-school teachers 
(2) Elementary school teachers 


PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION: 


(1) Jr. high-school teachers 
(2) Elementary school teachers 


(3) Strong teachers 
(4) Weak teachers 


(5) Sr. high-school teachers 
(6) Elementary school teachers 


VII. SUPERVISORY BULLETINS: 


(1) Experience group 3 
(2) Experience group 1 


62 
194 


61 
194 


62 
61 


50 
169 


50 
159 


148 
98 


39 
157 


1.11 


-80 


-86 


1.56 


-69 


-81 


1.08 


2.72 


3.39 


4.83 


3.81 


4.90 


2.21 


6.31 


3.10 


2.28 


2.33 


3.54 


2.40 


2.15 


2.58 


Rank 
4.11 
3.65 
34 4.70 
43 4.37 
3.91 
3.61 
4.23 
4.23 
3.44 
— 
4.29 
5.19 
5.23 
5.19 
59 5.71 
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A final attempt was made to get some 
idea as to the supervisory preferences of 
teachers by the following questions: “In 
a general way, from which of the several 
supervisors have you received the most 
help?" This question was followed by a 
list of seven common types of supervisory 
officials. The teacher was asked to indi- 
cate her preference by placing a check mark 
in an appropriate space provided for that 
purpose. 

On the basis of these returns the 
principal is by far the most popular super- 
visory official. (Table XXXII.) The spe- 
cial supervisor, to whom Dr. Nutt main- 
tained teachers were uniformly opposed, 
ranked second. The general supervisor, 
ranked third with 75 votes, the superin- 
tendent fourth with 50 votes, heads of the 
cepartments fifth with 41 votes, and assist- 
ant superintendent sixth with 24 votes. Em 
ploying the technique already used in other 
parts of this study for comparing the data 
from groups of various sizes, the ratio of 
the votes per supervisor to the number of 
supervisors reported was calculated (Ta- 
ble XXXII). These data indicate that there 
is no sharply defined preference among 
teachers for any specific type of super- 
visory official when these ratios are tek- 
en into consideration. The assistant su- 
perintendents with but forty-one per cent 
of the votes of those reporting this type 
of supervision make a relatively poor show- 
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ing. General supervisors and department 
heads are first with sixty-six per cent 
each, followed by the principals with fifty- 
six per cent and the special supervisors 
with forty-eight per cent. The relatively 
poor showing made by superintendents is per- 
haps significant reflecting as it does the 
incidental and fragmentary character of 
their supervision. Apparently most superin- 
tendents in the cities of the class utilized 
in this study regard their supervisory func- 
tion as largely a delegated function. 

There are some interesting differences 
in the preferences of strong and weak teach- 
ers. Weak teachers felt that they secured 
their most helpful supervision from heads 
of departments; strong teachers thought that 
they secured their most helpful supervision 
from general supervisors. Both the strong 
teachers and weak teachers assigned an aver- 
age rank to the principal, the strong teach- 
ers favoring the principal somewhat more 
frequently than the weak teachers due large- 
ly to the preferences of junior and senior 
high-school teachers. Both strong and weak 
teachers agree that the superintendent was 
the least helpful of the several supervis- 
ors. 

Chapter Summary: A total of eight hun- 


dred thirty-two individual instances of help- 


ful instances arising out of the voluntary 
appeals of supervisors for assistance were 
recorded. The appeals of teachers for as- 
sistance indicate clearly that teachers have 
problems with which they wish assistance. 
When one studies the types of problems with 


TABLE XXXII 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE SUPERVISOR 
All Strong Weak Elementary | Jr.H.-S. | Sr..-S. 
Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers 
> > b> | > > 
3 3 | 0 2/82 3 | 0 3 | 0 
a o + | © » 
1. Superintendent - - ------ 50 | 24 30 | 24 20 | 2 30 | 22 14 33 6/18 
2. Assistant Superintendent - - - 24 | 41 20 | 57 4/18 17 41 7 44 0; 0 
3. Principal -------+---- 182 | 56 108 | 60 47 52 | 104 53 37 61 | 41 62 
4. General Supervisor - - - - - - 75 | 66 43 | 74 2851 | 71/| 65 4 80 0'| 0 
5. Special Supervisor - - - - - - 99 | 48 46 | 44 53 | 52 84 45 13 86 2/40 
6. Head of Department - - - - - - aij66 | 17/59 | 24|}73 | 9/42 | 22/75 | 20/63 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 

| 

| 
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which these teachers sought aid, the prob- 
lems of teaching methods, discipline, cur- 
riculum, routine administration, and indi- 
vidual differences are mentioned most fre- 
quently. Seventy-five per cent of all of 
the problems submitted by teachers fell in- 
to these five categories. The above pref- | 
erences were collaborated in tne instances 
| 


of unsolicited supervision. When one stud- 
ies the distribution of the instances of 
voluntary appeals for assistance there is 
very little specialization of function 
among supervisory officials, except teach- 
ers do not as a rule appeal to special su- 
pervisors for assistance with problems of 
discipline, to principals for demonstrations 
or to heads of departments with matters of | 
professional advancement. 

Strong teachers and weak teachers re- 
ported approximately the same number of ap- 
peals per teacher for assistance, but strong 
teachers cited more instances of helpful 
supervision than did weak teachers. Both 
strong teachers and weak teachers appealed 
most frequently for assistance with methods 
of teaching, problems of discipline, curric- 
ulum and administration, but weak teachers | 
secured their most helpful supervision with | 
problems of discipline and teaching out- 
lines. The problems of weak teachers are 
stated in vague and indefinite terms. 

Junior and senior high-school teachers 
contributed nearly as many voluntary appeals 
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for assistance per teacher as did elementa- 
ry teachers indicating their desire for as- 
sistance. They also contributed almost ex- 
actly the same proportion of the number of 
instances of helpful supervision. Beginning 
teachers wanted more assistance with outlines 
and discipline. 

Teachers ranked eight commonly employed 


_ supervisory activities in the following or- 


der: (1) classroom visitation and conference; 
(2) demonstrations; (3) visiting other teach- 
ers; (4) teachers' meetings; (5) profession- 
al reading and discussion; (6) experimental 
study of teaching problems; (7) participa- 
tion in curriculum construction; and (8) su- 
pervisory bulletins. While the differences 
in the ranks of these activities were not 
great, teachers generally agreed that super- 
visory bulletins were the least helpful. 

While the preferences of teachers for 
the various types of supervisory officials 
were not marked when the number of appeals 
for assistance, the instances of unsolicited 
helpful supervision, when their expressed 
preferences are considered, heads of depart- 
ments and general supervisors are ranked 
first and second, principals third, special 
supervisors fourth, assistant superintend- 
ents sixth. The superintendents of schools 
is uniformly cited as the least helpful su- 
pervisory official. 
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Chapter VII 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Supervision as practiced in cities of 
20,000 to 150,000 population is criticized 
and commended by the teachers included in 
this investigation. Some few teachers are 
very certain that they would be happier and 
some are convinced that their work would be 
more effective if all supervision were abol- 
ished. A majority of the teachers, however, 
although they criticize and complain about 
certain supervisory practices, indicate that 
they appreciate and profit by the service of 
supervision. Some complain that the super- 
visory services at their disposal are inade- 
quate and that they would welcome more su- 
pervision than they now receive. This lat- 
ter attitude is particularly true of certain 
senior high-school teachers where supervi- 
sion is on the whole inadequate. 

The teachers participating in this in- 
vestigation registered a considerable number 
of complaints against the procedures of 
their supervisors. They criticized supervi- 
sors for inadequate planning; for distract- 
ing the class work by interruptions; for 
failure to share their just and proper re- 
sponsibilities; for dealing with abstract 
and theoretical problems rather than with 
practical problems of classroom instruction; 
for promoting fad and set techniques; for 
being antagonistic toward the newer move- 
ments in education; for engaging in frequent 
and apparently purposeless changes in the 
techniques and policies of instruction; and 
for the absence of a consistent and well-de- 
fined philosophy of education. Teachers 
complained that supervisors criticize petty 
and unimportant details, and hence upset 
them emotionally over trifles when presum- 
ably the general character of the work was 
satisfactory; they were accused of correct- 
ing the mistakes openly in the presence of 
the pupils; they are dogmatic; they inter- 
rupt the presentation of lessons with ques- 
tions which have no point or out of harmony 
with the particular stage of the discussion, 


thus diverting the attention of the class 
from the point being developed; they offer 
criticisms on the basis of “snap judgment" 
and inadequate observation of the work; and 
they claim all credit for good achievement. 
The supervisor's procedure was cited as the 
most frequent cause of objectionable super- 
vision; the supervisor's personality was 
sometimes the cause of friction; and the su- 
pervisor's ideas of what constituted good 
teaching was the difficulty least frequently 
mentioned, 

Teachers wanted more help with the prob- 
lems of teaching, discipline, and provisions 
for individual differences. Weak teachers 
wanted more help with the problems of dis- 
cipline; strong teachers wanted more help 
with the problems of teaching. Weak teach- 
ers were somewhat more critical of supervi- 
sion than were the strong teachers. Their 
criticisms, however, and the problems with 
which they wanted assistance, were as a rule 
poorly stated, vague, and less well defined 
than those strong teachers. Beginning teach- 
ers submitted a somewhat larger number of 
unsolved problems per teacher than did the 
more experienced teachers and they wanted 
more help with the problems of the curricu- 
lum, Senior high-school teachers, who made 
up twenty-one per cent of the total mmber 
of teachers cooperating in the study con- 
tributed twenty-nine per cent of the un- 
solved problems. These and other data re- 
produced in this investigation seem to lend 
support to feeling that the supervisory 
service of the average high school is inade- 
quate. 

Somewhat less than half of the teach- 
ers could recall specific instances in which 
their work had actually at one time or an- 
other been hampered by poor supervision. 
Weak teachers who produced slightly more 
than their share of the instances of hamper- 
ing supervision complained of fear of the 
supervisors, the lack of support in the 
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handling of cases of discipline, and hamper- 
ing adminictrative practices. Strong teach- 
ers complained more frequently of destruc- 
tive and tactless criticism, interruptions of 
class work, failure to comment upon the work 
and indifference. General and special su- 
pervisors are charged more frequently than 
other supervisors with hampering the teach- 
ers' work, 

While teachers found much to criticize 
in the practice of supervision they cited 
two and one-half times as many instances of 
helpful supervision as they did of objec- 
tionable supervision. They sought and se- 
cured helpful supervision with the problems 
of teaching, discipline, curriculum, routine 
administration, and individual differences. 
Seventy-five per cent of the instances in 
which teachers sought and secured helpful 
supervision fell into these five categories. 
Of the several types of supervisory activi- 
ties they found classroom visitation and 
conference, demonstrations, visiting other 
teachers, teachers meetings, and profession- 
al reading the most helpful. While differ- 
ences were not great they found the experi- 
mental study of the problems of teaching, 
participation in curriculum construction, 
and supervisory bulletins the least helpful. 
Strong teachers cited more instances of help- 
ful supervision than did weak teachers, 
Strong teachers placed relatively more em 
phasis upon scholastic standard, inspira- 
tion, problems of the curriculum, home rela- 
tions, extra-curricular activities and indi- 
vidual differences than did weak teachers. 
Weak teachers were more concerned with teach- 
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ing outlines and discipline. Elementary, 
junior high schools, and senior high-schoo] 
teachers all contributed almost the same 
proportion of instances of helpful supervi- 
sion. The instances of helpful supervision 
of junior- and senior high-school teachers 
tend to fall into a few categories emphasiz- 
ing methods of teaching, problems of the 
curriculum, discipline, and extra-curricular 
activities; the instances of helpful super- 
vision cited by elementary teachers distrib- 
uted themselves more uniformly over the en- 
tire list of instances of helpful supervi- 
sion. 

When teachers were asked to evaluate 
supervisors no very marked differences ap- 
peared in their preferences. They credited 
the fewest instances of harmful supervision 
to the superintendent of schools, they also 
credited the fewest instances of helpful 
supervision to the superintendent. Superin- 
tendents did not as a rule have mich contact 
with the teachers in the cities included in 
this investigation and their supervision was 
rated generally as the least valuable. Gen- 
eral and special supervisors were credited 
with the most instances of both helpful and 
harmful supervision, When the teachers were 
asked to rank them with other supervisors, 
special supervisors were ranked second and 
general supervisors third. While principals 
were found to be neither particularly help- 
ful nor harmful they were rated first in 
general helpfulness. Heads of departments 
and assistant superintendent were given 
indifferent ratings. 
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APPENDIX 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPERVISION 


I. Name 
II. Address City State 
III. Teaching in: Elementary School _.-———;:* Junior High School 
Senior High School - (Check) 


IV. Subject taught: (write in) 


V. Teaching experience: Years in (a) Elementary School (db) Junior 
High School ; (c) Senior High School ° ' 
VI. Number of years in present position? 
VII. Training: 
(a) Source of training (1) High School (2) Normal 
School ; (3) College ; (4) University 
(Check) 
(b) Amount of training: (beyond high school) 
(1) Less than two years ‘ 
(2) Two years . 
(3) Two years and less than three = =i 
(4) Three years 
(5) Three years and less than four sti 
(6) Four years ‘ 
(7) Four years and less than five ° 
(8) Five years 
(9) More than five years : 
(10) Degrees and teaching certificates: | 


(c) Amount of Professional Training: (Check) 
(1) Normal School Graduate Number of years . 
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(2) College or University Graduate ° 
(a) Number courses in Education ° 
Less than fifteen semester hours 
(c) Fifteen semester hours and less than a major in Education 
(d) Major in Education (20 to 30 semester Hours) 
(e) Graduate student in Education ‘ 


VIII. Are you supervised by: (Check) 


IX. 


(a) The Superintendent (Yes a 

(b>) An Assistant Superintendent (Yes » No ) 
(c) The Principal (Yes » No ) 

(d) An Assistant Principal (Yes 
(e) General (Grade) Supervisors (Yes 
(f) Special (Subject) Supervisors (Yes , No ) 
(g) Head of Department (Yes » No 


The amount of supervision by: 


(a) The Superintendent: 
(1) Number of visits per month __—————i(ss,: average length of visit 7 
(2) Number of conferences per month » average amount of time given 
to such conferences ‘ 
(3) Number of teachers' meetings per month » average amount of time 


given to such meetings . 
(b) Assistant Superintendents: 
(1) Number of visits per month » average length of visit é 
(2) Number of conferences per month » average amount of time given 
to such conferences ° 
(3) Number of teachers' meetings per month » average amount of time 


given to such meetings ° 
(c) The Principal: 
(1) Number of visits per month » average length of visit . 
(2) Number of conferences per month » average amount of time given 
to such conferences 
(3) Number of teachers' meetings per month » average amount of time 
given to such meetings ; 
(d) Assistant Principal: 
(1) Number of visits per month __.——s—ié«ss, overage length of visit = 
(2) Number of conferences per month » average amount of time given 
to such conferences ° 
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(3) Number of teachers! meetings per month » average amount of time 


given to such meetings ° 


(e) General (Grade) Supervisors: 
(1) Number of visits per month » average length of visit 
(2) Number of conferences per month » average amount of time given 
to such conferences 
(3) Number of teachers' meetings per month ___—s——S—(«s,:«sVerage amount of time 


given to such meetings ° 
(f) Special (Subject) Supervisors: 
(1) Number of visits per month » average length of visit 
(2) Number of conferences per month » average amount of time given 
to such conferences ° 
(3) Number of teachers! meetings per month » average amount of time 
given to such meetings ° 
(g) Head of Department: 
(1) Number of visits per month » average length of visit 
(2) Number of conferences per month » average amount of time given 
to such conferences . 
(3) Number of teachers' meetings per month amount of time 


given to such meetings ° 
In a general way, from which of the following supervisors have you received the most 
help? (Most effective supervision) (Check) 
(1) The Superintendent? 
(2) An Assistant Superintendent? ( 
(3) The Principal? 
(4) An Assistant Principal? ( 
(5S) General Supervisor? 
(6) Special Supervisor? 
(7) Head of Department? (_.—-_) 

XI. Rank the following list of activities in the order of their general helpfulness to 
you. (Place the figure "1" to the left of the activity which you find most helpful, 
"2" for the next, etc.) 

) (a) Classroom visitation and conference. 

) (bd) Teachers' Meetings (and other group meetings) 
) (¢) Demonstrations. 

) (da) Supervisory Bulletins. 


3 
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) (@) Experimental study of teaching problems. 
) (f) Participation in curriculum construction. 
) (g) Visiting other teachers. 

) (h) Professional reading and discussion. 

) (1) (enter others) 


XII. Cite specific cases where help on some teaching problem was received: (Give ex- 
amples) 


(a) From the Superintendent: 


(b>) From the Assistant Superintendents: 


(c) From the Principal: 


(4) From the Assistant Principal: 


(e) From General Supervisors: 


(f) From Special Supervisors: 


(g) Head of Department: 


( 

| 
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XIII. Has your teaching ever been made less effective because of poor supervision: 
(a) By the Superintendent. (Yes » No ) 
(b) By the Assistant Superintendent. (Yes » No 
(c) By the Principal. (Yes _ » No ) 
(4) By an Assistant Principal. (Yes , No ) ] 


) 


(e) By a General Supervisor. (Yes _ 

(f) By a Special Supervisor. (Yes , No ) F 

(g) By the Department Head. (Yes » No ) . 
XIV. Cite specific instances where your work was rendered less effective: 


(a) By the Superintendent: 


(b>) By an Assistant Superintendent: 


(c) By the Principal: 


(a) By an Assistant Principal: 


(e) By a General Supervisor: 


(f) By a Special Supervisor: 


(g) By the Department Head: 


XV. In the instances referred to above (under XIII and XIV) was it the supervisor's 
(a) idea of what constitutes teaching, or (b) the supervisory procedure used, or 

(c) was it the supervisor himself or herself that you objected to? (Check on the 
following page the objectionable features.) | 


| 
| 
—— 
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(a) (bd) (c) 


Idea of Supervisory | Supervisor's 


| 


Teaching Procedure Personality 


(1) The Superintendent | 


(2) Assistant Superintendent 
(3) The Principal 
(4) Assistant Principal 


(S) General Supervisor | 
(6) Special Supervisor | | 
(7) Department Head | | | 


XVI. What do you consider to be the three most common mistakes made by supervisors in 
their work with teachers? 


(1) By Superintendents: (a) 

(2) By Assistant Superintendents: (a) 
(c) 

(3) By Principals: (a) 
(b) 
(c). 

(4) By Assistant Principals: (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(5) By General Supervisors: (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(6) By Special Supervisors: (a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(7) By Department Heads: (a) 
(b) 
(c) 


XVII. Have the supervisors always made clear to you: 
(1) Just what they want done? 
(2) Just why certain requirements, regulations and suggestions are made? 
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(3) The specific things that you should do to meet requirements? 
(4) The specific ways in which you may have failed to meet requirements? 


Check items as numbered above: 


(a) The Superintendent 


(b) Assistant Superintendent 


(c) The Principal 


Assistant Principal 


(e) General Supervisor 


(f) Special Supervisor 


(g) Department Head 


XVIII. What are some problems with which you have needed help advice but have not received 


it? 


XIX. Have you of your ow accord (ow initiative) voluntarily sought aid from a super- 


visor? 


(1) From the Superintendent? (Yes _ , No_ 


(a) What kind of assistance did you ask for? 


(b) Did you receive satisfactory help? (Yes 


(2) From an Assistant Superintendent? (Yes 


(a) What kind of assistance did you ask for? 


(3) From the Principal? (Yes _ 
(a) What kind of assistance did you ask for? 


(4) From an Assistant Principal? (Yes » No 


(a) What kind of assistance did you ask for? 


) 


(b) Did you receive satisfactory help? (Yes 


(5) From a General Supervisor? (Yes » No 


(a) What kind of assistance did you ask for? 


(b) Did you receive satisfactory help? (Yes_—s— 


» No 


) 
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(6) From a Special Supervisor? (Yes » No ) 
(a) What kind of assistance did you ask for? 


(b) Did you receive satisfactory help? No. 
(7) From the Department Head? (Yes » No ) 
(a) What kind of assistance did you ask for? 


(b) Did you receive satisfactory help? (Yes_..., No_—i) 


x 
| 


June, 1935 
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